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By ROY ISACOWITZ 
nadAVITEMKIN 

Jerusalem Post Reporters 
' Prime Minister Peres will be asked 
today by The Histadrut to decide 
several matters in dispute regarding 
tbe revision o£ wage supplements, 
the revision of tax brackets, and tbe 
obstacles impeding the dismissa l of 
pa blic-sectpr workers. 

Last night’s meeting between 
Treasury Director-Genera} Emma- 
nuel Sharon and Histadrut Trade 
Union Department head Haim 
Haberfeld ended inconclusively. 
Histadrut participants said that 
Sharon was unable to provide solu- 
tions to any of the problems raised, 
“probably at the instigation of Fi- 
nance Minister Moda’i.” 

% The Histadrut said there was no 
point in contmning with low-level 
talks, and that Peres would be asked 
to convene a “summit meeting” to 
indude Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yisrael Kessar and Finance Minister 
Yitzhak Moda’i within two days to 
' thrash out the problems. 

Meanwhile the Histadrut's insist- 
ence that all public-sector dismissals 
take -place within the framework of 
existing labour agreements makes it 
virtually impossible for the govern- 
ment to effect an. immediate 3 per 
cent reduction in the workforce, 
sources in the Histadrut centra] com- 
, mittee confirmed yesterday. 

They suggested that this being the 
case, the government would have to 
consider the labour federation’s' 
alternative proposals. 

In response to tbe government’s 
dismissal measures, the, committee 
has proposed several alternatives, 
among them the introduction of a 
five-day work week lor reduced 
wages, preferential benefits for 
workers choosing voluntary retire- 
ment, worker retraining to enable 
tile absorption of dismissed workers 
in industry; and increased worker 
mobility between , government 

Addressing the co mmi tt e e jester- 
day, . Histadrut Secretary-General 
‘ Yisrael ; Kessar said those in power 
were .attempting to give die impress- 
ion that the Histadrut had agreed to 
dismissals. Tbe Histadnit 15 implac- 

(Co ntfa a e d nn gage 2. CoL 6) - 


to Afula terror slayings 


Murder suspect once aided 
Haifa boy lost on Mt. Gilboa 


' Draped in the national flag, the coffin of slain Aflrla teacher Yosef Eliabu is lowered into the grave 
yesterday before thousands of mourners at the local cemetery. (Below) Angry crowds, many of 
them apparently supporters of MK Meir Kahane’s Each Party, line the streets shouting “Death to 
the terrorists” as the coffin was borne past. They were held in check by some 700 police and 
Border Police. (Andre Bnitmann) 



Crowd jeers Bar-Lev, attacks cameramen 


By DAVID RUDGE 
- Jerusalem Post Reporter 
. HADERA. - Grief and rage 
marked the funeral here yesterday of 
19-year-old teacher Lea Elmakais. 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev’s 
pledge that Ehnakals’s murderers 
would be brought to justice was 
greeted by jeers from the crowd of 
mourners. 

'■ They chanted ‘’death to the terror- 
ists” aiid some shouted at Bar-Lev: 
“Ypu .are a friend of (dovish MK) 
Yossi Sarid, go home.” 

The mood of anger and bitterness 
was also directed at the journalists 
covering the funeral. Photographers 
and TV cameramen were physically 
attacked and their equipment 


knocked from their hands. Israel TV 
was thus unable to screen the funeral 
last night. 

Thousands of mourners had 
crowded into the old cemetery here 
to pay their last respects to Elmakais 
and to share in the grief of her family 
- Moroccan immigrants who came to 
Israel in the 1960’s. 

Lea,- one of seven children, was a 
graduate of the Moriah’ religious 
school in Hadera affdlater studied at 
Kfar Pines for religious girls. 

Family and friends described her 
as a conscientious, talented and 
hard-working girl. Because of her 
religious convictions, she could have 
been exempted from army service. 
Instead, she opted to do national 


service and was posted to the Miftan 
school in Afula where she worked as 
a counsellor. She bad passed entr- 
ance examinations to continue her 
studies at Bar Ban University. 

Many of the mourners surrounded 
Bar-Lev on his arrival at tbe cemet- 
ery and demanded that he bring 
about the death penalty for terrorist 
.murderers. 

The minister, wfr- her 1 to raise his 
voice to make ImnsexT heard above 
the shouts of the crowd, pledged that 
tire security forces would continue 
their fight against terrorism and 
would ensure that nobody stops the 
process of building a state for Jews to 
live in safely. 

(Contained on Page ^ Col. 4) 
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Early approval of extra aid 
forecast by new U.S; envoy 

New U.S. Ambassador Thomas 
Pickering arrived here yesterday and 
said that congressional leaders had 
told him they will shortly complete ', 
legislation for granting SI. 5 billion in 
supplementary aid to Israel. 

Israel is seeking the emergency 
funds on top of tbe S2.6b: in civilian 
and military aid already allocated by 
k the U.S. for 1985. 

' He added that the U.S. adminis- 
tration praises Israel’s emergency 
antiriq&ation programme. 

“The U.S. has applauded the 
courageous and determined steps” 
taken by Prime Minister Shimon 
Penes’s government, Pickering said. 

The 53-year-old diplomat, whose 
.last posting was in El Salvador, re- 
places . Samuel Lewis, who was 
ambassador here for eight years. 

Speaking at Ben-Gurion airport, 

Pickering said he sees the main task 
in the first stage of bis posting as the 
furthering of the Middle East pro- 
cess.' 

Asked when U.S: officials would 
meet with a joint PaJestiniab- 
Jordanian delegation, he answered 
i that, the matter “was under discus- 
sion between the two governments” 
and it was not for turn to say when 



Thomas Pickering at Ben-Gnrhm 
Airportyesterday. (IPPA) 

such a meeting would take place. 
“The peace process is perhaps the first 
matter that must be dealt with,” 
said Pickering. 

Pickering, who is married with 
two children, is to present his 
credentials to President Herzog on 
August 6 . (Itim) 


Citizens urged to stay indoors 

Coup leaders suspend laws, 
seal off Uganda’s borders 


KAMPALA (Reuter). - The leader 
of a day-old military coup in Ugan- 
da, Brigadier Bazilio Olara Okeflo, 
announced yesterday that the con- 
stitution bad been suspended and 
warned nervous Kampala residents 
to stay at home. 

Okello, speaking in Swahili on 
national radio, said that parliament 
had been dissolved and all borders 
were dosed. Then, in English, he 
urged Ugandans not to' venture into 
the streets of the capital of this 
landlocked East African nation be- 
cause “it is not very safe yet to move 
outside.” 

The few Kampala residents who 
ventured into the city at daybreak 
said that soldiers were continuing to 
loot shops and private houses, de- 
spite a warning -by the coup leaders 
that alT looters would be summarily 
dealt with. 

Soldiers from Okello’s northern 
command marched into Kampala on 
Saturday after staging a mutiny 
against forces loyal to President Mil- 
ton Obote. 

Obote and several of his senior 
ministers fled across tbe border into 


Kenya and went into hiding while 
the troops which ousted him went on 
a shooting and looting rampage in 
Kampala. 

At least four civilians were shot 
dead and witnesses saw their bullet- 
riddled bodies in the city centre. 

Okello was introduced as “the 
leader” when be made his announce- 
ment on the radio yesterday, the first 
indication that he could be Uganda’s 
new strongman. 

Little information about him was 
immediately available apart from 
the fact that be is a professional 
soldier and commander of the north- 
ern region. He is believed to be in his 
early forties, and a member of the 
Acfaoli tribe, which with Obote’s 
Langi make up tbe backbone of the 
Ugandan army. The mutiny was 
prompted by Acholi anger at promo- 
tions of officers from the Langi 
grouping, informed sources said. 

In Nairobi, Ugandan exiles specu- 
lated that Obote would seek refuge 
in Tanzania, as he did when he was 
ousted by dictator Idi Amin in 1971. 

(Luck runs out — page 5) 
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JOHANNESBURG. - South Africa 
faced growing international isolation 
as France withdrew its ambassador 

• yesterday; with police holding over 
1,100 people tmder sweeping new. 
emergency powers. ;■ 

.Ambassador Ketre Boyer. flew to 

Paris-four days after ins government 

£ announced he was biing withdrawn 

* in protest over Pretoria’s- latest’ 
chropdown on dissent. 

^s lrftainid a barrage of interna- 
tional condemnation of the state of 
emergency enacted the previous 
Sunday, mriot-torn areas- around - 
Johannesburg and. ini the Eastern 
Cape,' after 17 months of unrest 
dahnedovm 50ftfive^> . u 

,*In Canberra, For eign MnristerBfll 
Hayden-said Arrotrato^ptress for 
tough eeomw^ Mnctkms against 
Sooth Africa tf. 

Commonwealth, JM&dsof goyem- 
mem meeting m timEahainas: y _ ; 

. ' Hayden jaid in a television inter- ; 
' y este rday that Prime Minister; 
mtrodiice -prop-; 




South Africa at the meeting'. 

He added that Canberra was con- 
sidering its own trade policy, and 
that the cabinet would' also discuss 
the question of cutting diplomatic 
.-‘ties. 

But West Germany yesterday 
joined Britain in deriding not 10 
impose sanctions against South Afri- 
ca, rejecting France's argument that 
an investments freeze and the with- 
drawal of its ambassador would 
force Pretoria to change its race 
policies. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl express- 
edsupport for the views also held by 
the British and U.S. governments, 
and' doubted whether sanctions 
could-actually change the duration. 
Political influence was tbe best way 
to persuade the white-ruled state to 

reform, he added. •, . 

• West Germans last year invested 
560 million in South Africa, more 

• than five times the French invest- 

meat. ■ - 

r.‘ Norway, Sweden and DenmarK, 
however, praised the iRrench pod- 
/ifori. 


Meanwhile reports from Washing- 
ton indicated the U.S. policy .of 
“constructive engagement,” devised 
to foster peaceful change in South 
Africa is foundering in the climate of 
violence tmd repression that is lead- 
ing Congress to substitute its own 
policy of sanctions. . 

Secretary of State George Shultz 
has acknowledged that constructive 
engagement is “a very controversial 
policy,” although the administration 
. clings to iL - . • 

Critics in Congress - now in the 
■ majority in both bouses - say the 
policy of the Reagan administration 
has' grown increasingly irrelevant. 

“I think you have a revolution 
now. taking place in South Africa,” 
. said Congressman Howard Wolpe, 
an opposition Democrat and the 
chairman of tbe House subcommit- 
tee on Africa. ‘'There will be no 
turning back... the longer the re- 
volution continues, the more Violent 
itbecomes.* 

In London, foreign investors un- 
nerved by the unrest in South Africa 


have begun pulling their money out 
to park it in other financial centres, 
especially those offering alternative 
gold investments, analysts and 
stockbrokers said. 

Australia and Canada -particularly 
have seen strong inflows of funds 
following the state of emergency in 
South Africa and the resulting 
French ban on new investments 
there. The effects were most pro- 
nounced in Australia, where gold 
stocks soared to record highs. 

Violence in South Africa con- 
tinued unabated overnight to Sub- 
day. A black policeman was stabbed 
to death in Che New Brighton blade 
township in the Eastern Cape, and a 
black man was seriously hurt when 
dice fired at rioters near Johannes- 
burg, a police spokesman said. 

Six soldiers were wounded in 
another dash. 

.‘The policeman’s slaying brought 
die official unrest death toll to 16 
since the state of emergency in 36 
dries and towns. (Ptctm—page^ 
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’ By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

One of the three suspects 
whose confession to last week's 
murder of teachers Yosef Etiahir 
and Lea Elmakais was 
announced by the police yester- 
day was feted six months ago by 
the military government and by 
two voluntary organizations af- 
ter he sheltered a nine-year-old 
Haifa boy who had gone missing 
on Mt. Gilboa. 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev 
said yesterday there was no evidence 
that the suspects were members of a 
hostile organization. They had 
apparently acted on their own initia- 
tive. 

Nawas Abdullah Mahmoud al- 
Arab, of the village of Arabbuna 
near Jenin, and two alleged accom- 
plices, aged 17 and 18. from the same 
village, were reportedly detained 
Thursday night on the basis of intelli- 
gence information. They confessed 
on Saturday and reconstructed the 
crime, security sources said. 

Late yesterday security forces de- 
molished their homes. A curfew im- 
posed on the village earlier was 


lifted, although the army is still 
maintaining roadblocks in the urea. 

Security sources said yesterday 
that two of the suspects had stolen 
two carbines from nearby Moshav 
Nurit some two months ago. When 
they were arrested they had Eliahu's 
pistol and a pair of binoculars which 
they reportedly used to keep watch 
on the copse of trees on the Gilboa 
where they kidnapped the couple. 

Eliahu and Elmakais hud 
apparently parked in the copse and 
were not abducted closer to Afula as 
was first supposed. It is not clear 
whether they were kidnapped while 
in the car. but Eliahu was reportedly 
. shot in the back while Elmakais was 
stabbed. 

Last December. Abdullah 
Mahmoud found young Guy Raveh 
on ,the mountain where he had been 
separated from bis parents. 
He took the child home and 
looked after him overnight before 
taking him to the Jenin police station 
the next morning. 

Military sources last night specu- 
lated that Abdullah Mahmoud might 
have been pressnred into the killings 
to “make up” for having saved the 
child earlier this year. 


Coordinator in territories 
says few engage in hostile acts 


Most Arabs living in the adminis- 
tered areas are not involved in ter- 
rorism and the small minority that is 
has not grown significantly in recent 
years, the coordinator of activities in 
the administered areas said yester- 
day. 

Speaking on Israel TV's early 
evening news magazine. Shmuel 
Goren said, “We have to continue 
relating to the majority which, I 
wouldn't say is revolted by terror- 
ism, but doesn’t support it. The 
perpetrators of terrorism are a re- 
latively small population.” 

This is a distinction, Goren stres- 


sed, that “must not be blurred.” 

While the size of the minority 
engaged in terrorism hasn't changed 
“significantly” in recent years. 
Goren conceded that “there has 
been a certain increase, particularly 
in the type of attacks." 

Goren said he does not believe 
“every Arab village harbours a 
squad of the kind that was arrested 
before dawn on the Gilboa.” 
although “we may assume that.. -the 
manpower capable of (perpetrating 
such acts) if they want and decide to 
and are ready to do so, does exist.” 


Peres hints 
he opposes 
activating 
death penalty 

Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Prime Minister Peres last night 
indicated that he will oppose any 
attempt by Likud ministers to 
change legislation about the 
death penalty for terrorists, or to 
ask the public prosecution to 
implement its right to demand 
death in certain cases. 

Instead, if the premier has his 
way in this morning's cabinet 
meeting, the government will 
probably order an intensive 
programme to deter potential 
terrorists and to pre-empt terror- 
ist attacks launched from the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Speaking on Israel Television's 
Mabai news. Peres said the govern- 
ment must not intervene in the pro- 
secution's prerogative to ask courts 
to impose the death penalty. Former 
premier Menachem Begin 's govern- 
ment empowered military prosecu- 
tors in April 1979 to ask for the death 
penalty which is on the statute books 
for certain cases. But the prosecu- 
tors rarely ask for it and in the few 
cases where it has been handed down, 
the sentences have been commuted. 

The prime minister said he thinks 
deportation was “a very effective 
punishment," and it appears that ali 
the ministers will agree to resume 
tin's practice. Other measures might 
include increasing roadblocks and 
the visibility of the security forces, 
and the allocation of more resources 
to intelligence operations. 

Peres, praising the security forces, 
remarked on the speed with which 
the suspected murderers of the two 
teachers were caught. Vice Premier 
Shamir 3 lso referred to this yester- 
day. saying that the speed with which 
the suspects were apprehended was 
in itself a deterrent. 

Shamir, who favours applying the 
death penalty in certain “extreme" 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 
TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS* 
Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 



Your money works for you by 
‘ earning interest, and it works for 
Israel. 


There are many good 
reasons for saving your hard 
earned money in an Israeli bank 
and they shouldn't be strictly 
emotional ones. Good 
business decisions are made with 

your head - not with your heart. 

We at Israel Discount Bank have good 
reasons for asking you to save your money 
with us. Reasons that will satisfy the 
accountant, as well as the pioneer, in you. 

Whenever you deposit funds in our Tax Free 
Foreign Currency Accounts, you'll earn 
competitive interest that’s tax free. Your 
account is completely confidential and is 
accessible anytime. 

* For foreign residents, tourists, Israelis residing abroad, new immigrants, temporary and renuningre^en^ 


Israel Discount Bank has over 270 
branches and offices in Israel and abroad. 
Our assets total over 10 billion US dollars, and we 
are amongst the top 200 banks in the free world. 
Why not drop into any one of our branches, or our 
Tourist Centers located in Israel's largest cities 
and in most major hotels. We'll be glad to show 
you how Israel Discount Bank's Tax Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts will satisfy your mind and your 
heart. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 

TOURIST CENTER (Main Foreign Exchange Brandt) 
16 Mapu Sl (Comer 71 Ben Yehuda St.) Tel Aviv 63577 . 


Please send me: 

□ Information on Free Foreign Currency Accounts 

□ Information on Banking by Mail Service 

□ Year publication: Business Review and EcooOmie 
News from Israel 


Name, 



Address m Israel . 
Tel in Israel — 


until. 


Address abroad . 
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Cyclist killed by bus 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - A cyclist was crushed to 
death beneath the wheels of a bus 
yesterday morning near the junction 
of Hashoftim and Ben-Gurion Streets 
in Kiryat MotzJdn, police reported. 

The" cyclist, aged 61, reportedly 
swerved into the path of the bus 
without any warning. He died in- 
stantly. 

Police detained the bus driver, a 
28-year-old Haifa resident, for ques- 
tioning and later released him. 


RoshHa’ayin residents 
told to boil their water 

ROSH HA’AYIN (Itim). - Resi- 
dents here have been advised to boil 
their water for the next few days 
following repairs to the settlement's 
30-year-old water system. 

Some 17 leaks were discovered in 
the system recently. These have now 
been repaired, but the water supply 
may have been contaminated during 
the repair work, sources said. 

Local council chairman Yigael 
Yosef warned yesterday that the 
sewage system is in a similarly run- 
down condition. 


Zamir demands 
stiff penalties 
for tax dodgers 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
has instructed all district attorneys to 
ask the courts in which they appear 
to mete out heavy punishments to 
tax offenders. 

Zamir drew to their attention the 
fact that in addition to the jail sent- 
ences and fines provided for in Che 
law. there were also the following 
special fines for such offences: 

• for failure to register a business - 
a fine of 1 .5-limes the taxes owed 

• for failure to deduct taxes- a fine 
of twice the tax that should have 
been deducted 

• for concealing income - an addi- 
tional fine equal to twice the amount 
concealed 

• for deletion of income - an extra 

fine of twice the sum deleted from 
the tax return. (Itim) 

JEHAN. - Jehan Sadat, widow of 
Egyptian president Anwar Sadat will 
join the faculty of Radford Universi- 
ty. Virginia to teach a course on 
“Women in the Third World." 


HOME AND WORLD NEWS 
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By GREER FAYCASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Education Ministry Director 
General Eliezer. Shmueli yesterday 
submitted his resignation following a 
newspaper's publication of the 
names of ministry workers slated for 
dismissal. 

Despite pleas from Education 
Minister Yitzhak Navon and others, 
Shmueli did not withdraw- his 
resignation. But he did agree termeet 
privately with.the minister within the 
next few days. 

Navon would not accept the letter 
of resignation and asked the official 
-nine years at his post after a lengthy 
period as assistant director-general - 
to think again. He was joined in this 
by senior administrators and work- 
ers committee chairman Rafi 
COhen. 

Workers* anger at Shmueli on Fri- 
day subsided over the weekend, and 
there was a general feeling of dismay 
that be had felt compelled to quit. 

On Friday weeping, panic- 
stricken workers, clutching copies of 


the partial list of those to.be fired, 
published by the afternoon daily 
Hadashot , stormed Shmueli’s office, 
accusing him of being heartless and 
unjust. With, a few exceptions none 
had received any warning. 

Contrary to instructions issued 
previously by Navon, the list con- 
tained the names of sole supporters 
of families; invalid IDF veterans; 
parents and- widows of soldiers killed 
in battle; victims of serious illnesses 
and disabilities and wage earners in 
difficult economic circumstances. 

An angry Navon promised the 
workers that the list would be re- 
viewed and revised. 

The Education Ministry spokes- 
man estimated that between 12-20 
names would be removed from the 
list and replaced by others. 

Yesterday when Navon met with 
Shmueli. chief administration officer 
Avraham Brasbi and other senior 
officials to re-examine the list, 
Shmueli submitted his resignation. 

He assumed full responsibility for 
the contents of the list, though he 


bad not drawn It up. He said that the 
pressure of having to assemble 274 
names within 24 hours had led to 
mistakes. 

But an informed source at the 
ministry said that preliminary' lists 
had been drawn up more than , a 
Week ago, which left plenty of time 
for errors to be checked. 

The workers' committee said it is 
ready to negotiate over dismissals, 
but only if criteria acceptable to both 
sides are established in advance, 
i Also yesterday. Navon and Yit- 
khak Welber, secretary of the His- 
tadrut Teachers Union, met with 
Prime Minister Peres. 

Both Navon and Welber believe 
that too much is being asked of 
teachers in the government’s re- 
trenchment policy. Over the past 
year, Navon told Peres, the Educa- 
tion Ministry had fired approximate- 
ly 6.000 teachers, or 9 per cent of the 
work force. Dismissals went into 
effect, he said, at a rime when other 
'ministries were not cutting staff. In 
addition, said Navon, teachers are 



Eliezer ShmueS. (Ze'cvAckennan) 

now being asked to waive promised 
pay increments. - . . . 

Navon warned the nation's 
schools might not open on Septem- 
ber 1 as scheduled. 

Peres made no commitments, but 
asked to see a detailed and updated 
report of the ministry's resources. 



Members of the Japan-Israel Parliamentary Union, led by the union's 
chairman Ikko Kasuga, meet yesterday with Prime Minister Peres at 
his office in Jerusalem. Both the Japanese and Peres expressed the 
desire to str e ngth en the ties between Israel and Japan. ' (GFO) 


Israelis training Filipinos, paper Claims 


MANILA (Reuter). - Israelis are 
giving military training to young Fili- 
pinos on Palawan Island of the Phi- 
lippines, a Manila newspaper re- 
ported yesterday. 

Bulletin Today said: “Some 400 
trainees belonging to the first batch 
finished a three-month course some- 
time last April and.. .the second 
batch of about tbe same number 
began training early last month.*' 

A" senior Israeli defence source 
yesterday denied the existence -of 


such a training programme. 

Rumours of a private army being 
trained on a small island off southern 
Palawan have circulated inf Manila 
for some time, but the Bulletin To- 
day report was believed to be the 
first mention of it in the local press. 

The newspaper said the men in 
charge of the training spent their 
days off in tbe provincial capital .of 
Puerto Princesa and “according to 
knowledgeable sources ' (they) are 
Israeli nationals whose smallest type 
of firearms are machine pistols." 


Tenf for Soviet Jews planned at UN 


A “protest tent” is to be erected 
outside the UN headquarters in New 
York to demonstrate against the 
imprisonment of Jews in Soviet 
labour canips. a leader of the protes- 
ters said in Jerusalem yesterday. 

The protest is being organized by a 
committee which is also arranging 
an international march to Jeru- 
salem" as part of a campaign on 
behalf of Soviet Jewry. The commit- 
tee included Gush Emunim leaders 
Meir Eindor and Yehuda Hazani 
and former Prisoner of Zion Yosef 
Mendelevich, said Eindor. 

The tent, which is to go up in 
August, will be surrounded by 


'.‘Guard towers’* to symbolize 
prison-camp conditions. 

The campaign, called Habeita 
(homeward) will include a series of 
seminars and other 'activities as well 
as the march to Jerusalem in which 
both Israelis and American Jews will 
take part, said Eindor. 

He said the campaign is not con- 
nected with Gush Emunim or any 
political party. Among those who 
have agreed to join a public commit- 
tee being set up as part of the effort 
were a number of MKs, including 
Agriculture Minister Arye Neham- 
km and Labour and Social Welfare 
Minister Mosbe Katzav, said Ein- 
dor. (Itim) 


West German youths quit Soviet festival 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Six West 
German youth groups announced 
yesterday they were pulling out of 
the Moscow Youth Festival, saying 
Soviet authorities had broken agree- 
ments. 

The groups, including the youth 
wing of the opposition Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the Evangelical Church 
and a youth sports organization, said 
they were protesting against treat- 
ment of West Berlin as a separate 
national group. 

Representatives of West Berlin’s 

pro- Moscow Communist Party mar- 
ched under a City flag in Saturday’s 
Olympic-style opening pageant. 
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emphasizing the Soviet view that the 
Western half of the divided city is a 
separate entity. 

In a communique issued yesterday 
the West German groups said this 
was a violation of the four-power 
agreement on the status of Berlin 
and of agreements made in organiz- 
ing the festival. 

The groups also accused author- 
ities of mocking the declared princi- 
ple of free discussion by barring 
entrance to the dubs of national 
delegations to anyone not carrying 
an official accreditation with a 
stamped photograph of the bearer. 

They said they had come to the 
week-long festival to express their 
support for detente, but that orga- 
nization of tbe event did not coincide 
with a dedication to free speech. 


AWARD. - Prof. Beniamin Pink us. 
a professor of history at Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev, was recent- 
ly granted the 1985 Kenneth B. 
SmOen Literary Award for his book 
The Soviet Government and the 
Jews, 1948-1967. 


Anti-Semitic play again 
raises furor in W. Germany 


- By WLADEVHR STRUMINSKI . 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

BONN. - The directors of West 
Germany's major adult-education 
programmes have protested against 
a Frankfurt theatre's decision to 
stage what they contend is an anti- 
Semitic play by the late Rainer- 
Wemer Fassbinder. 

In a letter to tbe manager of tbe 
Scfaauspiel Theatre of Frankfurt. 
Horst Dahl ha us and Gerd Langguth 
of the Federal Centre for Political 
Education say that staging the Fass- 
binder play. Rubbish , the City and . 
the Death, would endanger German- 
Israeli understanding. They say that 
the play is bound to create a deroga- 
tory picture of Jews to German audi- 
ences. 

, The play was written in 1976. It 
portrays the Frankfurt underworld, 
and features “the rich Jew" as its 

arch- v illain and main c rimin al, tO 

whom seven Germans fell prey. 
„“Therich Jew’’ is characterized by 
cruel ty, lechery and extraordinary 
virility. One of the victims, a nazi 
criminal during World War n, deliv- 


ers' an anti-Semitic speech on stage, 
expressing regrets that the Jew had 
not been gassed by tbe Nazis. 

When the text of the play was first 
published in March of 1976 it came 
finder immediate and wide attack. 
Reviewers in Frankfurt's leading 
papers -at the time said the' play was 
“without literary value’’ and in- 
spired by the most , ordinary anti- 
Semitic cliches. 

The public furor created by the 
distribution of the first 3,000 epoies 
of the play forced the publishers 
Snhrkamp. to withhold further 
copies from German bookstores. 

The Centre for Political Educa- 
tion also plans to protest against the 
proposed screening by ZDF, one of 
tbe two major West German TV 
networks, of Wolfgang Bergtoann’s 
Shadows of die Future. According to 
the centre, the film draws parallels 
between the Holocaust and Israel 's 
19S2 invasion of Lebanon, and 
asserts that Germans have a special 
responsibility towards the Palesti- 
nians. the film is doe to be screened 
in November, ' 1 


BAR-LEV JEERED 


(Continued from Page One) 

Knesset Member Geula Cohen 
(Tehiya), while saying that it was not 
the time or place to make a decision 
on capital-punishment, nevertheless 
urged the government to listen to the 
voice of the people. '. 

More than 350 police were on duty 
at the ceremony and throughout die 
town to maintain order. 

Itim adds from Afula: 

Amid calls of “Death to terror- 
ists", “Jewish blood shall not be 
unavenged", and “The murderers 
will pay .with their lives for their 
deeds", the flag-draped coffin of 
Yosef Eliahu was lowered into his 
grave at the Afula cemetery yester- 
day. 

Police were pelted with glass bot- 
tles and stones. Three were injured. 

The coffin arrived at the cemetery 
an hour late. Thousands of the 
town's residents lined the streets and 
kissed the coffin as it passed by. 

A youth marchea in front of the 
procession carrying a placard read- 
ing “Jewish blood shall not be spil- 
led." 

Some of tbe vast crowd that 
waited at the cemetery feinted in the 
heat, and were administered first aid 
by Magen David Adorn teams. 

Kach MK Meir Kahane was also 


present at the funeral, but did not 
enter the cemetery because he is a 
cohen. Kach supporters, however, 
distributed leaflets at the cemetery. 

Kahane was barred from Afula on 
Friday, but entered the town before 
die funeral and told his supporters 
outside the cemetery: “The only way 
to end the violence is to expel all the 
Arabs from the Land of Israel." 

After the funeral Kahane entered 
the Afula police station, apparently 
to demand the release of several 
Jews detained during Friday's anti- 
Arab riot in Afula. • 

A crowd of about 1.000 massed 
outside the station, but was dis- 
persed without incident by helmeted 
riot police canying truncheons. 

In his eulogy. Mayor Ovadia Eli 
called on the government to impose 
the death penalty on terrorists, 
claiming that citizens are losing their 
sense of security. “We must use an 
iron fist against the terrorists. Only 
this way can we bring quiet to our 
country," he said. 

The last of the eulogists was Depu- 
ty Premier David Levy, who called 
for tee terrorists to be wiped out 
without a trace. “The bleeding hearts 
in Israel and abroad have no right to 
teach us morality." Levy said. “No 
country can put up with such deeds 
as the murder of these two." 


PERES HINTS 


(Continued from Page One) 

cases, believes that there is a general 
need to increase the punishments 
imposed on terrorists to deter 
attacks. He, too. favours deporta-, 
tion. 

Shamir says that attacks such as 
tee Afula murders are committed on 
the basis of general instructions from 
the PLO in Jordan, sources dose to 
the minister said last night. 

The Alignment ministers oppos- 
ing the death penalty will probably 
base their arguments on a security 
forces report which says execution is 
not an efficient means to combat 


terrorism. The security forecs-aiso 
oppose all forms of collective 
punishment except for demolition of 
terrorists* houses, for the same 
reasons. • 

Peres. Shamir and Defence Minis- 
ter Rabin met last night in the pre- 
mier’s office to coordinate positions 
ori punishment for terrorists before 
this morning's cabinet meeting. Af- 
ter this meeting it appeared that 
there would not be a cabinet major- 
ity for special legislation calling for a 
mandatory death penalty for 
terrorist-murderers. But observers 
said that this might change during 
the course of this morning's meeting. 


Artists meet Bar-Lev over violence 


A group of artists and writers 
yesterday decided to cancel a plan- 
ned demonstration against police 
violence after expressing their con- 
cern over the issue to Police Minister 
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Haim Bar-Lev. 

During the meeting Bar-Lev told 
them that, while only a small minor- 
ity of officers were involved in such 
incidents, he would make every 
effort to “tackle the problem at its 
roots.’’ 

Libyan Community Day 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Secret information on Hagana op- 
erations and the Jewish under- 
ground in Libya will be revealed for 
the first time this week at a meeting 
of Israeli emissaries as part of the . 
Libyan Jewry Community Day at the 
Israel Museum. 

Details of the immigration of 
40,000 Libyan Jews to Israel, which 
encompassed virtually the entire 
Jewish community in Libya, will be 
disclosed in a dialogue between for- 
mer immigrants and many of their 
descendants who were born in 
Israel.. 

The Libyan Jewry Community 
Day will be held this Wednesday • 
from noon until late evening at the 
museum. 




BEIRUT > (AP). - Two bombings, 
sniper fire against civilians and artil- 
lery duels betweentbe Christian and 
Moslem sectors of Beirut shattered 
four days of fragile peace -in the 
Lebanese capital. 

Tbe violence erupted a. day after 
Moslem spiritual and political lead- 
ers me tin the Sbouf Mountains near 
Beaut ..to d8se their ranks before 
Syrian-proposed 'talks with their 
Christian foes on how to end the 
10-year dvfl war.- 

A Small bomb placed in a side-' 
street garbage dung) blew up yester- 
day aftembonin the Barbour neigh- 
bourhood about 150 metres from the 
residenceof Amal leader Nabih'Ber- 
ri. ■ . ■ • - ■ 

Earlier, a 10-kflo bomb planted 
under a parked car near a hospital in 
the Shiite' southern suburbs ex- 
ploded. injuring three people and 
showering houses with debris. 

There were no. casualties in the 
second bombing, which shattered 


windows.of fow^storey apartments, 

■ damaged .several ears- and Mew off 

. teuttersofoctesiropifl thecommer- , 

. dal ^district,' one . of West ■ Beirut's 
busiest^ " .. .. ’ 

Shi ite tmfitiamen guarding Ber- -** 

■ ti’s home: sealed off the area and . : 

■ began smashing windows of , cars' 
parked in side streets as they sear- >, 
ched other ^dudes'. f«r arms- and 

■ exploaves..' ;. ... - 1 

The bombings .were: the first since ;. . 
July 16 when a Syrian-sponsored 
security pbm for. West Beirut stopped ~ 
fighting -between Sunni- Moslem f 
irregulars of tee Mourabitoun mflitia 
and' Amal,' backed by tee mainly.." 
Shiite 6th brigade of the' Lebanese \:r 
Army- As Beni and Druse warlord 
Walk! Jmnhlatt.held another round ! 
of talks at Jumblatfs home in tbe .:•• 
Shouf district, yesterday, fighting .' 
broke out on tee greenline thatsplits - ' 
Beirut into Christian and Moslem . ’ 
sectors. • 


Jordan’s Hussein endorses 
Hassan’s call for Arab summit 


AMMAN (Reuter). - Jordan’s King 
Hussein yesterday became tee first 
Arab leader to confirm he will attend 
am Arab summit called by King Has- 
san of Morocco for August 7. 

- The two monarchs referred to the 
summit, the first . since 1982, in a 
telephone conversation as an impor- 
tant opportunity to 'discuss solutions 
to Arab problems, the official Jorda- 
nian news agency Petra quoted a 
royal palace official as saying. . . 

. Palestine Liberation Organization 
chairman Yasser Arafat discussed 
on Saturday Palestinian-Joidaxuan 
coordination at the summit with Jor- 
dan's Prime Minister Zeid Rifa’i. a 
Palestinian spokesman said. 

The spokesman said Jordan and 
tee PLO would not raise "at the 
summit their February II agreement 
on a joint approach to Middle East 


' peace moves. ■ - •• 

Jordanian newspapers accused 
Syria of obstructing a-summit. The 
daily Swat al-Shab said Damascus 
had kicked up van artificial storin'' - 
by alleging the gathering.would “li- 
-qiiidate the Palestinian issue.” . 

Syria. Algeria, Libya,- South Ye- _ 
men and Lebanon 1 expressed 're-J 
serrations about a summit prior icuL 
Saturday's announcement, whictr' 
came as a surprise as Arab diploma- 
• tic sources in Rabat had said plans 
for an early summit had been post- . 
poned. 

. In Cairo.' ah Egyptian foreign 
ministry spokesman welcomed the 
announcement. But officials private- 
- ly expressed disappointment that the 
question of Egypt’s readmissionto '' 
tee Arab League is not included in 
the proposed agenda. 


Rapprochement seen likely 
between Gaddafi and Arafat 


RIYADH (AP). - A -high-level 
Palestinian delegation was reported 
to have arrived in Tripoli yesterday 
amid indications that the Libyan ‘ 
regime of Col. Muammar Gaddafi is 
to mend its fences with Yasser Ara- 
fat’s Palestine Liberation Qrganiza- ' 
tion. - 

Rafiq Al-Natsha, head of the PLO 
Bureau in Saudi Arabia, told the 
Associated Press that the delegation 
was led by Farouk Kaddoumi, the 
PLO’s top foreign-policy official. 

“The visit is an indication of the. 
normal relations between the Libyan 
goverment and the PLO,” said Nat- : 
sha. ■ * * 


It was the first high-level official 
contact between the Libyans and the ' 
PLO leadership since 1982. when . 
Arafat fell out of favour, with tee 
Libyan leader for fleeing Beirut. , 
refusing to heed Gaddafi's behest to 
fight to the death again*’ Israel in 
Lebanon. 

No apparent reason was known 
here for the change in Gaddafi's - 
policy towards Arafat and the PLO. 

1 Arab diplomatic, sources said tee 
expected rapprochement would dis- - 
" please Libya’s closest Axabiriericls, , 
■Syria-,.., .. ‘ ’ a 

* "i Syna^has -been supporting dissi- * 

dent factions against Arafat. 
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(Cootliracd from Page One) 
ably opposfed w to dismissals, he 
asserted. 

Histadrut Trade Union Depart- 
ment Chairman Haim Habeneld 
told the committee that he antici- 
pated a long period of “hard strug- 
gle” with the government over tee 
dismissals, the revision of supple- 
ments and tax reform. 

The central committee's alterna- 
tive proposals were mirrored in a 
resolution- adopted by a meeting of 
Civil Service Union branch secretar- 
ies, here yesterday. Union national 
secretary Re.uven Ben-Arai de- 
nounced the leaking of tbe lists of 
those to be dismissed to tee media, 
saying that tee intention of the leaks 
wus to divide the workers. (Story, 
page 2) 

Tbe secretaries decided that the 
agreed dismissal process could not 
be shortened, as demanded by the 
government, but must run its full- 
course. 

Meanwhile, Finance Ministej 
Moda'i is due to raise a proposal at. 
the cabinet today to dismiss some 
6,000 workers from the public sector 
by abolishing or cutting entire bodies 
and units. 

According to government 
sources, over a quarter of tee work- 
ers to be fired are employed in the' 
Education Ministry. Some -1,460' 
workers wfll be dismissed from that 
ministry. This will include the clo- 
sure of the Tora Education Depart- 
ment. the New" Settlements Depart- 
ment and the Youth Department. 
The plan includes reduction in tee 
□umbers of educational counsellors 
and truancy officers. Ten teachers 
seminaries are to be closed .- 
Moda’i will also propose a 10 per . 
cent cut in the number of Foreign, 
Defence, Tourism and Finance 
ministries officials employed 
abroad. - 

- In addition . the minister will prop- 
ose closing tee social workers school 
run by the Labour and Social Affairs 
Ministry, the reduction of tee num- 
ber of workers employed in tele- 
graphic services, the transformation 
of the Public Works Department 
into a contracting agency, and the 
closure of the Fibres Institute, the 


Tourism Development Corporation 
and the Investments Authority. 

■ Altogether Moda’i wants the gov- 
ernment and the public sector to 
dismiss some 14;000 workers. This 
includes tee dismissals which he will 
propose today and -the 3 per cent 
across-the-board firings which are 
currently being processed . 

Some of the ministers, headed by 
Economics Minister Gad Ya'acobi, 
are to propose that instead of dismis- 
sing so many workers, a 5-day work- 
ing week, with a proportional drop 
in salaries, be introduced. But Mod- 
a'i has stated several times his 
opposition to such a move, and will 
insist on going ahead with the dismis- 
sals as planned, 

Aaron Sittner and Greer Fay Cash- 
man add: 

The leaders of the Interior Minis- 
try's national staff committee meet 
in Tel Aviv tonight to. plan their next 
'moves in the struggle to avert 
government-ordered layoffs. 

The 47- name list of .dismissal ■ 

• candidates was given to the national 
staff committee last Thursday by the 
ministry’s deputy director-general 
for.administration x Yitzhak Agassi. 

“We were handed a sealed en- 
velope containing a list, and after a 
short while - without even opening it 
~ we returned tee- list to Agassi,” 
committee chairman Yehezkel 
Lavie told The Jerusalem Post last 
night. 

Television and radio heads yester- 
day completed their lists of candi- 
dates for dismissal for presentation 
today by Broadcasting Authority 
Director-General Uri Porat to the 
weekly meeting of the management 
committee.* 

* the management evaluates 

the li$ts, radio and television works 
committees will be meeting to plan 
resistance. ' . . K 

Acting 1TV director Yosef Bar-El 
demed yesterday that he had fur- 
nished a list of names. What he had 

“ sa,d ’ was to present a series 
of categories for consideration: em- 
on extejKjed leave without 
pay; those approaching retirement 
age and those with additional full 

aSS&T* *:***** 


My dear husband, our father, faihertn-Ww arid grandfather 

DAVID STEINBERG 

: is no more. * ’ • • " 

Daniel, Aryeh ^eon Beeri • 

The funeral will take place at 2 p.m todav 
Herzliya Cemetery. Transportation at 1 30 * S 6 

Ramat Aviv Central Synagogue. 1 :d0 - p ’ m * 

Shiva at 16 Kfar Yonah St, Raniat Aviv 
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^BWWfflAPKO 
For-yeare-tbo; “faithful ot the 
Templ^Mount^ have held symbolic 
if nosiB^des^'attieinpts to pray on 
the mount on Tisha bc’Av. This year 
theirriami as,defeadcrsof 'the Jew- 
iSk ag h' fqlhc area was challenged 
by; followers of MK.Mar Kahane’s 
KadiMovement. 

. “CJershoa Salomon, who gave you 
rights over the TempleMount?” one 
young Kahane supporter shouted at 
the head of the “Faithful” -as he 
argued for following an agreement 
which his grotip had made with the 
police. According to the agreement, 
smallgroupsoftheFaithfulwoTildbe 
allowed inride the precincts of the 
Temple Mo|unttoJook, but not pray, . 
after which theywould hold their 
prayer service, ' -' 

The mostly middle-aged Faithful 
greeted eachtrther jovially, as if at a 
class reunion, as they reached the 
Moghrabi Gate -overlooking the 
Western Wall. -The narrow pathway 
was crowded with demonstrators, 
tourists and onlookers. The police 
passed the tourists through with 
thorough; but qpick searches, but 
veers Jougbet yrijfo .the. demon$tra-. 
t(trsJ‘who for the most -part ac- 
quiesced to the terms' of agreement. 

Not so the Kahane supporters, 


who argued that if they were not 
allowed to ascend the mount 
together in full force, they would not 
do so at all. 

Kahane, whose arrival at the 
Moghrabi Gate had been the signal 
for fresh reinforcements of police, 
/though they already outnumbered 
die few score demonstrators), re- 
tained a low profile and let his sup- 
porters do most of the shouting. 
Eventually he left the gate with Ms 
followers, most of whom appeared 
to be in their late teens. 

Meanwhile, on the Temple Mount 
itself, large numbers of Hebrew- and 
Arabic-speaking police. Border 
Police and Moslem Wakf guards in 
civilian dress were all hurrying back 
and forth with walkie-talkies. One 


strating, was gently hut forcefully 
edged toward the exit by police. 

“What’s the. matter?" he cried out 
at the police, “I just want to see the 
mosques.” * 

The Faithful of the Temple Mount 
themselves did not all approach the 
Dome of the Rock. Some only trod 
the area of the southern end of die 
Temple Mount which former chief 
rabbi Shlomo Goren has ruled may 
be walked on by Jews. 

As Salomon left the precints of the 
Temple Mount he leaned over and 
shook hands with one of the Moslem 
officials sitting nearby, exchanging 
warm greetings in Arabic. 


Country observes quiet fast day 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Tisha be’ Av passed quietly yester- 
day throughout the country. In Jeru- 
salem thousands of worshippers 
gathered at the Western Wall to 
mourn the destruction of the First 
and Second Temples. 

. _ Tha area at the Wall was far from 
filled, probably as a result of the 
blazing sun. a source of hardship to 
those observing the 25-hour fasr. 


Magen David Adorn units stationed 
there were called upon to take care 
of a few peolple who fainted. Many 
sought the shady places near and 
around the Wall, while countless 
others preferred to avoid both the 
sun and the sociability at the Wall 
and prayed in their local synagogues. 

Jerusalem itself was quiet, 'with 
many places of business closed for 
. the day. 
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By MEN AHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - Two soldiers from a 
: -civil guard unit in South Lebanon 
were killed yesterday when gunmen 
attacked, their position in the village 
of Barashit early in the morning. 

The position, located next to a 
Unifil post manned by Irish soldiers, 
came under light arms and rocket- 
propelled grenade fire. Soldiers at 
the Unifil post were unhurt. 

Another six civil guards dis- 
appeared from the position during 
the attack, and it is thought they 
were abducted by the gunmen. 

Io.Sidon.-the Shi’ite Amal move- 
ment said its guerrillas killed the two 
militi amen Band captured five others 
■ after a45rpnnnte exchange of foe. ' 

The village, 10 kilometres north of 
tiie borders has frequently been the 
scene of friction between the South 
Lebanese Army and Irish Unifil 
troops who patrol the area. 

Hussein Abdul-Nabi, civil guard 


chief in Barashit, last week 
announced the formation of an anti- 
terrorist group to combat suicide 
car-bomb attacks. 

He said members of the group 
were relatives of victims of three 
recent suicide attacks that killed 
dozens of Lebanese civilians on the 


edge of the security zone. - 
At the end of last week, nine 
Shi'ite soldiers from the SLA aban- 
doned their post in the eastern sec- 
tor, apparently deserting to join the 
Shi'ite militia Amal. The soldiers 
took with them their personal arms 
and other items. 


U.S. teachers here for Holocaust course 


By ALEXANDER ZVIEU 

The first group of 31 American 
public-school teachers who plan to 
teach the Holocaust arrived at the 
Ghetto Fighters’ House at Kibbutz 
Lohamei Hageta’ot yesterday. The 
group, which comprises Jews and 
non- Jews, was organized by the 
American Gathering of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors. 


The teachers will study at the 
kibbutz’s Trivia and Yitzhak Zuker- 
man educational centre. They are 
sponsored by various Holocaust sur- 
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A warm welcome at Mrs. Mittelman’s 


Herzliya Fftuah is an area of deluxe hotels, but for. 
those who look hard, one can find pleasant accommoda- 
tiemandmdab at amodest price. ' 

SraffTiotels for rdtstftabl^; 

ratCk ’ ^AthniSricm' ti^the pub a nomnral 
charge and it is probably the eno&nCe fee'Hhat! 
one ofthi cleanest and mostpleasant in the country. The 
area is full of restaurants, but for those who really- want to 
save, there are places where you can fix your own light 
meals. 

“I fpund it in the telephone directory and Ihave been 
going back ever since,” a friend said when telling us 
about Beit Mittehnan, a small hotel within walking 
distance of the beach. Mrs. Mittelman runs it with the-aid 
of a son and both of them go out of their way to help their 
guests. .. 

“Once I was arriving on a Friday and I called just to 


find out what time the supermarket closed. They said to 
give diem a list of what I wanted and when I arrived it was 
wafting for mein the kitchen with a receipt/’ cairfriend 

rtSIdiiKi' 3' \-.' 1 ! , ■ > j,. . i.t .. .. i i.-. •_ 


. riTb/e kitchen, with gas rihgs and refrigerator v $ avail- . 
■ able for the. use of the Quests; But even for those*' who 
don't want to bother with shopping and cooking, the 
proprietors leave coffee, tea, sugar and milk for their use 
as well. 


All six rooms have their own bath. They rent for SIS 
for a single room and S28 for a double. Mrs. Mittehnan 

says that she welcomes children. " 

It wouldn't satisfy anyone seeking the bright lights and 
glamour of a luxury hotel, but for some, at least, it is the 
perfect way to spend some time near the seashore. Beit 
Mittelman is located at 13 Rehov Basel, tel. 052-72544. 
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young man. Ait fa beard, kippa and 
trailing tzitziot evidently a novice in 
the realm of Temple Mount demon- 


Soldier gets 
5yearsfor 
rifle £heft 


TEL AVIV (Mm). - An Air Force 
driver has been sentenced to five 
years is prison and demoted from 
corporal to private after being found 
guilty in the military court in Jaffa of 
stealing three M-16 rifles from his 
base. 

The prosecution had demanded a 
heavy sentence. After he failed a 
lie-detector test, the soldier admit- 
ted stealing the rifles 

The defence argued that a light 
sentence was called for as his client 
had cooperated with the investiga- 
tion after admitting the theft by 
revealing that the rifles were hidden 
in a cache at his base. By so doing, 
the defence continued, his client had 


prevented the weapons from falling 
into criminal or hostile hands. 


Two civil guards killed in security-zone clash 


The judges, headed by Aluf- 
Mfehne Zvi Gurfiokel. noted that in 
view of the growing number of 
weapons thefts from IDF bases, the 
punishment for this crime now 
stands at five-to-nine years impris- 
onment. 

They ruled, however, that be- 
cause the convict had cooperated 
with the investigation, he would re-, 
teive the minim um jail term. 



Negev Towns in Trouble UORA MOKEEL 

Mitzpe Ramon - "beauty isn't enough' 


Firms failing 
to file prices 
may be sued 


vivors committees, the American 
Friends of the Ghetto Fighters' 
House, the United Federation of 
Teachers, the AFL-CIO and the 
Educators Chapter of the Jewish 
Labour Committee. 

The three-week course will ex- 
plore the political, moral and histor- 
ical implications of the Holocaust 
and will be directed by Henry Fein- 
gold, author of The Politics of Res- 
. cue: The Roosevelt Administration 
and the Holocaust, 1938-1945 and a 
professor at the City University of 
New York and Baruch College. 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have still not forwarded tteir 
price lists to the Ministry of Industry 
and Trade will be taken to court, a 
ministry spokesman warned yester- 
day. 

When the stabilization-of-the- 
economy regulations were prom- 
ulgated on July 1, all merchants were ‘ ■ 
obligated tofurnish the ministry with I 
their price lists. The ministry began 
'collecting these lists to assist inspec- 
tors checking compliance with 'the 
price freeze. 

Warning letters have already been 
sent to manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers who have not submitted their 
price lists, and the ministry's legal 
department will launch actions 
against the delinquents “in a few 
days,” the spokesman said. 

At a meeting with regional minis- 
try directors yesterday, ministry 
director-general Yehoshua Forer in- 
formed them that the Justice Minis- 
try: has- agreed - to -rkepp open rrijen 
special “rapid justice tribunals" neshr. 
month, despite, the traditional iclo- 
swti of ail courts of law during Ah-*' 
gust. The tribunals were set up spe- 
cially for price-violation complaints. 

Forer also announced that besides 
the routine visits by price inspectors, 
different regions will be targeted 
from time to time for “special atten- 
tion.” In these operations, inspec- 
tors will go from shop to shop to 
check for price-gouging and failure 
to display prices in shekels, as re- 
quired by law. 


Established 29 years ago in a 
beautiful but isolated spot 80 
kilometres south of Beersheba on 
the old road to Eilat, Mitzpe Ramon 
has not been able to attract a large 
and stable population . Despite being 
ready to absorb a population of 
10,000 by the end of the decade, the 
town has only 2.520 residents, 
according to government figures. 

Mayor Shmuel Cohen argues with 
these figures. He says that the 
population is in fact 4.200. 

“We have 1,100 families, but 
many young people, after their army 
service, come from the centre of the 
country and live and work here, but 
they retain their status in their for- 
mer homes, in case they deride to 
buy an apartment there. 

YTbe stupid policy of the Housing 
Ministry is that those who live in 
.development towns can only purch- 
ase apartments in development 
towns.” 

* Cohen's figures show that while 
the population has grown from 1 ,800 
in 1978. there is a danger that many 
families will leave because of the 
lack of local employment opportuni- 
ties for women. 

- Two of the elected agencies best 
able to deal with this problem are 
paralyzed by politics. 

The results of the recent labour 
council elections are still in dispute, 
Wrtbthg Ah gr u n en t^dainring^ictOTy: 
jand; the- Likud .charging ; that . there 
were irregularities in the voting.. 1 ■ 
’ Thus, the likud's candidate, Meir - 
Ben-Gigi, will continue as the coun- 
cil’s chairman while awaiting a court 
derision on August 12. 


Na'araat's elected official, the 
Alignment's Idii Shick. is unable to 
take office because, she charges. 
Ben-Gigi has changed the lockT on 
the door and insists that she be 
“under his thumb." 

“I got six seats out of nine and 
there's no doubt at all about my 
election, but he won't let me work," 
she said. 

Meanwhile, the mayor is involved 
in schemes to keep women occupied, 
if not employed. He has set up a new 
ceramics course that he hopes wifi 
result in a cottage industry starting 
here. 

The boom, expected when the 
army pulled out of the Sinai . failed to 
occur. 

Nearly a quarter of the town's 
apartments are owned by the De- 
fence Ministry for airmen and their 
families in the nearby air base,” says 
Smadar Stern, who came as an 
army bride four years ago. . 

“A lot of really good apartments 
and cottages were built to house the 
expected influx of army personnel 
after the pullback and now they’re 
empty.” 

Stern says that she has no inten- 
tion of leaving. She and her husband 
are in the first group of six to build a 
house in the town's build-your-own- 
bome scheme. “We have a lot of 
patience and. believe the town will 
come into its own eventually. ” 

■Regular soldiers’ send their riiil- 
dren to the local schools and iherd is 
a plan to bring in high-school chil- 
dren from the Ramon Air Force 
Base as well. 

“I think the level of teaching in 


Mitzpe Ramon is high and we want 
to attract all these children to study 
here." said the mayor. 

“We're opening a special course in 
geology on the junior high-school 
level this coming year. 

Some Beduin children attend the 
town's school and 15 Beduin have 
apartments in town. The 200 local 
Black Hebrews, however, send theii 
children to the cult's school in Dimo- 
na. Coben said. The cult has 18 small 
apartments here. 

There are 300 more empty homes. 
Another 100 are in poor condition 
and there is no incentive to fix them. 
There are also 5.000 square metres 
of empty land waiting for industrial 
investors. 

The mayor wants visitors to the 
town to stay for a longer look. 

“We need a modest hotel and a 
new youth hostel, but the latest 
building freeze has also given the axe 
to these projects,” said Cohen. 

“We must also complete the 
Ramon Crater Park project, which 
besides the visitors' centre includes a 
small zoo. a sports centre and an 
entertainment complex." 

Today there is a new field school 
with a splendid view of the park, but 
this is not enough. 

“Mitzpe Ramon has the same 
advantages in terms of health and 
beauty as Arad, but it got none of the 
incentives. There is no reason this 
town can’t flourish. We don’t want 
an industrial town, we want to stress 
the natural beauty and artistic ele- 
ments here, to base ourselves on 
tourism,” said the mayor. 

(This is the second of two articles.) 



Amcor’s robot does 
four people’s work 


TEL AVIV. - Amcor has joined the 
ranks of robotized companies with 
the recent purchase of an American- 
Japanese robot called GMF S-360R. 

According to Amcor officials it 
will do the work of four people. 

Amcor is using the robot to drill 
boles in refrigerators. 

S-360R is manufactured by 
General Motors and the Japanese 
Fanuc company. 
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outstanding humourist carrying 
| on his private war against A 
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) famous dry humour which turned f 
his riame Into a household word 
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Home in Jerusalem 'jjg 
Don't end your visit to the Old 
City without a stop at the only 
gallery In Israel where fibre is an 
art form — The Courtyard 
Gallery. Cotton, wool, silk and 
other natural fibres are fashioned 
into exquisite items. There's fine 
art you can hang on your wall — 
weavings, batiks, tapestries, 
appliques and Beduin 
embroideries. And ingenious 
and attractive handicrafts, 
including sweaters, hand-woven 
shawls, challah covers, kippot, 
pillows and Yemenite 
basketware. AH by Israel's 
leading fibre designers and 
craftspeople, and in a wide range 
of prices. The Courtyard Gallery 
open daily 10-6, Friday 10-1. 

1 6 Tiferet Yisrael Street in the 
Jewish Quarter. Phone 287802. 

THIS WEEK’S 
BARGAINS TO GREEN 


iTilUJMWi a R 


At MASHTELAT AVI they've 
geraniums for only IS 500, 
portulaccas for IS 250, petunias 
IS 350, dahlias IS 500, salvia IS 
400, vinca IS 400 and more. 
Drop on by and take a lode at 
these bargains and the vast 
grove of top quality plants at 
reasonable everyday prices. 
MASHTELAT AVI has 30 years 
nursery experience in 
Jerusalem. Personal attention 
given gladly ‘m establishing or 
maintaining a garden or balcony. 
And Avf gives you IS 15 back on 
every empty throwaway plastic 
plant holder. Make a point to visit 
Avi or Yousouf (previously with 
Ben- Gad -and - Hamashtela),- At- 
Gesher Malka (Manahal) (Malka 
Bridg^ 1 — "atfnost on the bridge 
on thd‘ Way to 1 Kiryat Yovef from 
town. Tel. 02-411853 Open Sun 
— Thurs 7- 3, 4- 6. Fridays 7 — 
2.30 p.m. 


ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARIXZKT 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints - fithos, etchings, 
watercolours and oils, Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They've works 
by Castei, Ticho, Bergner, Fima, 
TumarWn, Gutman, Steimatzky, 
Kadishman, Upshitz and more, 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday. 10 a.m.-1 1 •p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE* ART, KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL 

COOL FARES FOR HOT 
RATS 

We have discovered some very 
low fares In these dogdays of 
summer. Boston, return, only 
$615. Chicago or Atlanta, return, 
only $690. South Africa is $977 
return, in 6 unlinked payments. A 
short dramatic pause - well 
actually 9 days! Our fabulous 
London Theatre Tours leap into 
action. First tour November 24. 
Call us for details and to be put 
on our mailing list ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM, 23 HILLEL ST. 
(next to Sham si SL Post Office), 
Tel. 02-233326/7/8. Open every 
day from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; 
Wed. and Fri. till 1 p.m. 

Mark Feldman. 

Your travel professional 


I JERUSALEM’S ORIGINAL] 
HOT CORNED BEEF 
ON RYE DELI 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye 
with mustard and all the 
trimmings. Chopped herring 
mmmm - , pastrsuni, super hot 
dogs, cold cuts, french fries, 
tasty salads, and other deli 
delights. Beers, spirits and 
dozens of parve cocktails. Pius 
our summer special - home 
made lemonade. Music, darts, 
kosher. SOLOMON'S SALOON 
DELI (previously Deli Nepi). 1 1 
YOEL SALOMON off Kikar Zion. 
11 am til 11 pm. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. JAKE 
AWAYS. Tel. 02-221 885. 


the word's 
getting 
around ... 
meet me 

Looking for a luncheon hideaway 
so that you can clinch a deal, 
renew an old acquaintance or 
make a new one. Try THE CAFE 
at the KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL Their Busi- 
Person Lunch starts with a 
groaning buffet of soup, salads 
and hors d 'oeuvres, the main 
course selections change every 
day and to complete, you have a 
choice of preferred desserts and 
fine coffee. This is the lunch 
break that gives your pocket a 
break — all the above with 
impeccable service in luxurious 
surroundings for only IS 17,900 
including VAT and service. 
Come to THE CAFE — Sunday 
thru' Thursday from noon til 3 
p.m. Glatt kosher. KING SOLO- 
MON SHERATON HOTEL 32 
King David St Reservations 
advisable 02-241 433 ext 3. 
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AND APPETIZING 

Your relatives are visiting from 
abroad and want to take you out 
Where? Suggest M El NAFTOAH 
the fine restaurant with the most 
wonderful view and setting 
imaginable. And it’s right here in 
Jerusalem. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish, 
wines and liqueurs. It's the place 
where knowledgeable Israelis 
eat MEI NAFTOAH in UFTA- at 
the Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem, 
after the two gas stations, take the 
new road on the right, follow the 
RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Open Sun.-Thurs. 
nobh* til midnight. Sat. after 
shabbat, closed Friday. Kosher 
of course. Ideal for post 
barmitzvah lunches. Tel. 02- 
521 374, ask for Mira or Eli. 


r ^ 
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R&R 
AT 
THE 
TAPUZIADA 

Spend the whole day at the Plaza 
pool, have a splendid lunch on a 
sunshaded balcony overlooking 
Jerusalem - all for only IS1 9,900 
(816) including VAT and service. 
From 7 a.m. you can swim and 
sunbathe, from 12.30 p.m. till 
2.30 p.m. choose from an 
endless selection of hors 
d'oeuvres, then from the grill - 
steaks, mixed grill, chicken, 
schwarma, kebabs, hot dogs, 
baked potato etc., if you've still 
room - fresh fruit salad or ice 
cream, unlimited fresh orange 
juice, coffee. Then it’s back to the 
pool for more swimming, sunning 
and a sleep. Until 6 p.m. All for 
only IS1 9,900. See you at the 
TAPUZIADA at the 
JERUSALEM PLAZA, King 
George St Kosher of course. 


the kerem ■ 
dining in 
a class of 
its own. 

Quietly it has become 
Jerusalem's Finest French 
Gourmet Restaurant There are 
many excellent dishes, we're 
listing a few. Begin your evening 
with Canadian smoked salmon 
with delicate mousse of 
trout or Duckling salad with 
hazelnut dressing, then continue 
with Sauteed lamb chops with 
sweet garlic sauce or Filet of sole 
on artichoke with homemade 
herb-scented noodles and to 
complete your meal - fresh fruit 
of the season flambed at your 
table and served with fresh fruit 
sherbets. Fine wines and 
liqueurs. Kosher. Open from 7 - 
11 p.m. Closed on Fridays. For 
reservations call 02-536151 24 
hours a day. THE KEREM, 
JERUSALEM HILTON, GiVAT 
RAM. 


Buy 

Israeli 

products 


Rebels blackout Lima 
to protest inauguration 


LIMA (Reuter). - Leftist guerrillas 
partly blacked out Lima and set off a 
car bomb outside the military com- 
mand as hammer-and-sickle signs 
blazed on hillsides Saturday night 
hours before the inauguration of 
Peru's new president yesterday. 

'Police said Maoist Shining Path 
guerrillas set their symbol alight over 
southern Lima shantytowns and 
above Huancayo, the biggest dty in 
the central Andes. 

The car bomb damaged the entr- 
ance of the National Defence Secre- 
tariat, two blocks from the U.S. 
ambassador’s residence and the Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

More than a quarter of Lima fell 
into darkness when explosions top- 
pled power pylons, Jarodking four of 
the capital's five television stations 
off the air. Power was fully restored 
within two hours. 


One 10-year-olfl girl was seriously 
injured in a wave of bomb blasts that- 
damaged government buildings, 
banks, and a factory In Hauncayo, 
315 kilometres east of here. , 

The attacks came minutes after 
the last of six presidents and 14 
foreign ministers arrived for the 
transfer of power from President 
Fernando Belannde Terry, 72, to 
Social Democrat Alan Garcia. 36. 

Military command chief General 
Cesar Enrico said earlier that total 
security at the inauguration was im- 
possible because of infiltrators in 
security forces. 

Leftist Tupac Amaru Revolution- 
ary Movement rebels had claimed 
responsibility for the car bomb that 
damaged 11 cars and injured one 
person at the Interior Ministry on 
Thursday. 
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Monrners show defiance at a funeral in South Africa's Soweto township near J ohan ne s burg for 
three victims of the-btest unrest. (Reuter telephoto) 


Kabul frees two Pakistanis 
held on espionage charges 


ISLAMABAD (Reuter). - Afgha- 
nistan has freed two non-diploma tic 
employees of the P akistani Embassy 
in Kabul who had been held on 
spying charges, Pakistani Prime 
Minister Mohammad Khan June jo 
said yesterday. 

He was speaking at a press confer- 
ence on his return from a four-day 
visit to Saadi Arabia, his first foreign 
trip since assuming office in March. 

Junejo gave no details about the 
release of die office assistant and the 
driver. Afghan authorities said they 
were attested on July 16 when col- 
lecting information about Afghan 
security forces, 

Pakistan had protested at the 
arrests which it described as a viola- 


tion of the Vienna convention on 
diplomatic relations. It demanded 
the immediate release of the two. ' 

The official Kabul Radio said last 
Tuesday the two had confessed to 
spying and named some Pakistani 
diplomats at the Kabul embassy who 
'were also engaged in espionage. 

Afghanistan said on July 20 that it 
had arrested two more Pakistanis 
and an Afghan for spying for Pakis- 
tan. Nothing further has been beard 
about their fate. 

Kabul accuses Pakistan of helping 
.the guerrillas. Islamabad denies this, 
saying that it gives only humanita- 
rian aid to an estimated 3 million 
Afghan refugees who fled from war 
in their country. 


Death toll rises in Italian dam disaster 


TESERO, Italy (AP). - Rescuers 
digging through the hardened river 
of mud that buried an Alpine resort 
removed two bodies on Saturday, 
raising to 220 the number of corpses 
found from the July 19 dam break 
disaster. 

Authorities in the town of Tesero 
in northeast Italy also reported the 
death Saturday of an 87-year-old 
woodsman who suffered a heart 


attack a few hours after the dam 
break when told that his grandchil- 
dren were killed by the raging tor- 
rent of water, din and debris. 

They said the woodsman, whose 
sawmill was destroyed by the mud, 
had gone into a coma after the heart 
attack. 

Authorities have estimated that 96 
people are still missing. 


11 Communist rebels killed in Philippines 


MANILA (Reuter). - At least 11 
Communist rebels and an army ran- 
ger have been killed in four days of 
fighting in the northern Philippines, 
the official Philippine News Agency 
said yesterday. 


It said 20 Communist New Peo- 
ple's Army (NPA) guerrillas and six 
rangers had been wounded since the 
battle erupted last Thursday in the 
jungles of Cagayan province, about 
460 kilometres north of Manila. . . 


Young Danes riot 
over refugee influx 

KALUNDBORG, Denmark (Reu- 
ter). - Denmark stepped up .police 
protection for foreign refugees 
yesterday after two successive nig hts 
of rioting in which about 500 youths 
stormed a hotel where 60 Iranian 
exiles are lodged. 

Police said the youths, hurled 
stones and bottles and Shouted "Go 
home Iranians'' outside the hotel in 
this port on the Baltic island of 
Zealarid.- 

Most of the hotel windows were 
smashed and the local hospital said 
25 people bad been treated for in- 
juries. 

The violence lasted until dawn oh 
both nights and 12 youths were 
arrested, police said. 

The unrest was the first outbreak 
of violent reaction to a growing in- 
flux of refugees to Denmark, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for a refugee-aid 
organization. The flow of refugees to ■ 
Denmark, mainly Iranian deserters 
from the Persian . Gulf War, in- 
creased twelvefold last year to4,20Q. 

Chinese plane crew . 

reports UFO sighting . 

PEKING (Reuter). - The crew of a | 
Chinese airliner flying over north- | 
west China spotted a huge unidenti- 
fied flying object travelling at high 
speed across their path, the official 
People's Daily reported yesterday. . 

The paper said the plane was on a 
night flight from Peking to Paris on 
June II when die crew saw the blue 
and white object flying on a north- 
south course. They said it was di- 
vided into three levels and had a 
bright spot in its centre. 

The paper did not speculate on the 
•nahijd of the object. • 


Iraq claims victory ill mountain battle 


BAGHDAD (AP). - Iraq said 
yesterday its forces have liberated a 
■ mountain region in northern Kurdis- 
tan from Iranian occupation. 

In a counter-attack ordered by 
President Saddam Hussein; the Iraqi 
forces set out against' “positions 
occupied by. the (Iranian) enemy in 
Mount* 1666*’. on die northeastern 
sector of the' warfront, a military 


spokesman said m a communique 
broadcast by the state radio. 

The spokesman said the 10,000- 
strong 33rd array division launched 
the attack which “annihilated the 
enemy forces and purged the posi- 
tions of occupation.** 

“Our forces are entrenched in the 
. newly liberated positions,'' said the 
spokesman. 


Cracks found in some Boeing 747s 


LONDON (AP). - Cracks have 
been found in some 747 jumbo jets, 
and airlines .using the aircraft have • 
been warned by Boeing' to efaeck/ 
them, London's Mail reported 
yesterday.: 

The report said some cracks were 
found in the skin of one plane and 
i others in an engine mounting, - 
prompting Boeing to alert all the “70' 
airlines who fly the world’s 600- 
strong 747 fleet."- 

In Seattle, a Boeing;' spokesman / 
.5 aid Saturday the company had. 
issued a -routine “service bulletin.' 1 - . 
after a TO centimetre crack was 


found in one of the floor beams of a 
747. The spokesman said he did not 
; '. know the dare of the bulletin or 
rediD which airline owned the 747. 

“As for as { know, it was an 
•' isolated thing," he said. “It isn't 
something we have found in other 
; _ airplanes.’* However; all reports 
.may not be in from airlines using the 
plane, he added. 

The U:S. .Federal Aviation Admi- 
- L oistration said Saturday -the faults 
'could become dangerous if left un- 
* attended, the A/dif reported. 

The 747j umbo jet has been in use. 
15 years. 


Soares in bid for Portuguese presidency 


LISBON (Reuter). — Thousands of 
jubilant socialists yesterday . cele- 
brated the “irreversible" decision of 
outgoing Prime Minister Mario 
Soares to stand for the presidency o f 
Portugal in elections in January. 

While members of Soares's Social- 
ist Party enjoyed a mammoth music- 
al ‘super-show’ in Lisbon’s buty.ring, 
supporters of rival- candidate and 
ex-prime minister Maria de Lourdes 
Pmtasflgo held more sedate celebra- 
tions elsewhere. 

Soares,- 60-year-old -secretary- 
general of Portugal’s largest party 


* and three times prime minister since 
. the 1974 revolution, told a 5,000- 
’’ strong special convention Saturday 
- night after atmanimous call to stand: 
“Ibis time, without hesitation or 
ambiguities, Isay yes.* . 

. However, Soares said he wonkl 
continue as head of the caretaker 
Socialist-Social Democratic coali- 
tion government until after general 
elections called by outgoing Presi- 
dent Antonia Ramalho Eases for 
October 6. • 

He added that he would also re- 
tain his post as party secretary. 
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HELSINKI. - Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, the Soviet Union’s new foreign 
minister, arrives here today to take 
up his role as the likely star of next 
week's celebration of the 1975 Hel- 
sinki accords. 

Shevardnadze, making his first 
foreign trip in his new job, was 
tentatively scheduled to arrive Mon- 
day evening, some three hours 
ahead of his co-star at the Helsinki 
gathering, U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz. 

The 57-year-old minister less than 
four weeks ago was the Communist 
Party leader of Soviet Georgia. He is 
personally unknown to most other 
foreign ministers coming to Hel- 
sinki. 


Shevardnadze has had little 
foreign-policy experience and his 
appointment has been widely inter- 
preted as a move by. new Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev to put fiis 
own stamp on foreign affairs. 

Shevardnadze’s widely watched 
debut in the diplomatic arena out- 
side the Soviet Union will include a 
meeting with Shultz. 

No time had been officially 
announced by late this week. But the 
two are expected to meet next 
Wednesday for two or three hours 
on the second day of the three-day 
celebration of agreements signed 
here in 1975 at the end of the two- 
year Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 


Soviet and American officials said 
the two men would discuss the 
November summit meeting between 
Gorbachev and President Reagan. 

Helsinki yesterday witnessed a 
rare anti-Soviet demonstration amid 
the heavy security imposed before 
die arrival of Shultz and Shevard- 
nadze. 

Soviet dissident Vla dimir Bukovs- 
ky told a demonstration that the 
foreign ministers should make the 
Soviet Union live up to human-rights 
provisions in the 1975 agreement or 
“abrogate the treaty, which has be- 
come an ugly word.” 

Bukovsky spoke at what was 
thought to be the first anti-Soviet 
demonstration in Finland since the 


1968 Warsaw pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The demonstration was organized 
by a shipload of some 400 Swedish; 
American and other protesters, 
mostly emigres from. the Baltic coun- 
tries with ties to Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. They were protesting the 
annexation of the three states by the 
Soviet Union at the end of World 
Warn. 

Police permitted the protesters to 
march to a downtown churchyard for 
one demonstration, at which 
Bukovsky spoke, but blocked streets 
to prevent a second demonstration 
outside the Soviet Embassy. The 
demonstrators dispersed without se- 
rious incidents. The ship carrying 


them had earlier changed navigation 
plans after hearing radio warnings 
from Soviet authorities, an emigre 
spokesman said. 

The Panamanian-registered liner 
Baltic IStar was due to approach the 
Lithuanian coast, there to throw 
wreaths into the sea. But the plan 
was dropped after Soviet authorities 
radioed warnings to civilian ships 
that naval activity would take place 
in the area. 

A spokesman for the group said a 
large warship, presumed to be 
Soviet, began following the Baltic 
Star late Saturday, and the vessel 
had also been under air surveillance 
since passing the Latvian coast. 

(AP, Reuter) 


Austrians laugh off wine scandal 


GRINZING, Austria (Reuter). - 
Black humour and puns about doc- 
tored wine punctuate the talk in the 
taverns of Grinzing, Vienna’s most 
popular wine-drinking suburb. 

Thirsty busloads of tourists and 
locals are still packing into the wine 
gardens here, undeterred by the dai- 
ly discovery of new wines laced with 
a poisonous sweetening agent. 

Authorities reported the 14tb 
arrest in the scandal, which has 
wrecked Austria's wine exports and 
damaged its image abroad, but top 
restaurants reported no dT 0 >p in 
sales. 

"Glyk auf, ” a pun on the Austrian 
good luck greeting "Glueck auf” 
has become a regular cry among 
drinkers at the taverns, a joking 
reference to the chemical 
diethyleue-glycol which producers 
mixed in to improve their wine's 
sweetness. ] 

Waitresses struggling under trays 
of brimming wine carafes have be- 
come hardened to questions over the 
purity of their product. * 

“We serve glycol wine only in the 
winter, when yon need to keep 


warm," says one, refening to the 
more usual use of the chemical as an 
anti-freeze substance. 

But there is no real sense of con- 
cern and no cases have been re- 
ported yet of illness from the chemic- 
al, which can cause brain and kidney 
damage. 

“We've been here a week, we’ve 
drunk wine every day, and we're still 
alive," declared a Swiss visitor with a 
grin. 

Tourist guides point out that the 
traditional Heuriger taverns, whose 
name derives from the word for “ this 
year" as they usually serve young 
vintages, are not usually, suspected 
of selling contaminated wine. 

The scandal has centred on pro- 
ducers of high quality bottled wines 


who have added the chemical to 
raise the grade of their product. 
Much of tins was exported, particu- 
larly ro the main' foreign market. 
West Germany. . . 

Magazine cartoonists have had a 
field day, one depicted desperate 
Austrian salesmen setting up a wine 
stand in a remote jungle. 

Last Friday, Chancellor Fred 
Sinowatz demanded airend to poli- 
tical squabbling over blame for the 
country's wine scandal, which 
threatens further trouble fair his un- 
easy government. 

“We'll have to rally together.. .to 
draw the consequences from this 
scandal, caused by a few criminal 
businessmen, and ensure it cannot 
be repeated," Sinowatz said. 



Strife in Kampuchea resistance alliance 


PEKING (AP). - Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk has threatened to quit the 
three-party Kampuchean resistance 
coalition following a report that one 
of his partners, the Communist 
Khmer Rouge, has killed 38 of his 
soldiers. 
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According to a copy of a Sihanouk 
telegram received Sunday by the: 
Associated Press, the president of 
the U.N.-rccognized coalition gov- 
'eroment of Democratic Kampuchea 
(Cambodia) was angered by a bat- 
tlefront report from his son, Prince 
Ranariddh. 

Ranariddh reported that between 
February 16 and June 10 of this year, 
Khmer Rouge guerrillas killed 38 
soldiers of the Army of Nationalist 
SrhanoHkists. wounded 32 and Con- 
fiscated or destroyed AK47 rifles 
and other weapons. 

The Khmer Rouge, which brutally 
ruled Kampuchea under Pol Pot in 
1975-79, is stronger than its, non- 
Communist partners with 50,000 
men. compared with 10,000 Siha- 
noukists and 15,000 troops of the 
Khmer People’s National liberation 
Front under Son Sana. 

They are fighting about 160,000 
Vietnamese occupation troops, 
aided by forces of the Hanoi-backed 
Kampuchean regime of Heng Sam- 
rin, Vietman invaded its -In- 
dochinese neighbour in December 
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Symptoms of 
Its Disorder 


By ALAN COWELL 

JOHANNESBURG 

T HE struggle between South Africa’s white mi- 
nority Government and large sectors of the black 
majority culminated last week in some of the 
most drastic measures in 25 years. President 
P.W. Botha declared a state of emergency in the indus- 
trial heartland around Johannesburg and in the restive 
Eastern Cape. and, in what appeared to be a carefully 
planned move to decapitate the protest movement, the 
police detained more than 1.000 blacks. 

, But the Question of how to deal with the fundamental 
causes of the unrest remained. .With the emergency dec- 
laration, the authorities seemed finally to acknowledge 
that offers of undefined and limited political reform had 
failed to contain the anger of increasingly radicalized 
black townships. A year ago, a new Constitution gave 
people of mixed race and of Asian descent a limited role 
in government but excluded the 23 million blacks. The 
United Democratic Front was set up in protest and it be- 
came the country’s largest opposition force. 

“The calves are coming home,” said Carel Boshoff, 
a former chairman of the right-wing Afrikaner secret 
society, the Broederbond, last week. The calves, he said 
in an interview, were “the implications of everything we 
have done and nor done” to avoid racial conflict. 

Mr. Boshoff, who opposes the Government’s policy of 
limited reform and sees white salvation only in the cnea-= 
tion of a separate white homeland, said: “We had a 
strong economy, in the 1960’s and 1970's but we just used it 
for a wealthy- population of whites. Everyone has a big 
house and two cars, but we didn’t plan for our solution.” 
Then, with a sense of looming apocalypse, he gave an 


A funeral In KwaThema, South Africa, last week for IS victims of recent police actions. 






supjx?rt of the churches and they have got their buying 
power and their'work power If they just'use the power 
they have, it will be possible to take over the country. 

“But," he added, “we should realize that it won’t be 
without resistance from the white man.” 

By week’s end, the nature of that resistance seeme* 1 - 
dear. Using near-absolute powers after months of in- 
tractable unrest that had claimed abqut 500 lives, the po- 
lice-detained those in the United Democratic Force who 
had assumed a leadership role in the protest movement. 
In black townships around the country, residents re- 
ported police raids before daybreak, with doors being 
kicked open by policemen empowered with the right to 
detain without charge and search without warrant. 

Some sought to compare South Africa’s turmoil with 
the demise of white minority rule in Zimbabwe to the 
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north. There, as here, the blacks had the numbers, while 
the authorities had the guns and laws of their own crea- 
tion to stamp their will on a reluctant majority. There, 
too, dvil rights were suspended as a result of failure to 
wrest a peaceful solution from the bloody racial contest. 

Bui in South Africa there are critical differences. 
There is, for instance, no colonial power to broker a set- 
tlement as Britain did in what was known as Rhodesia. 
Afrikaner resolveis stiffened by a history of raw struggle 
across the centuries that h as left the Afrikaners with no- 
where else to go but the land they have fought so many 
forces — British colonialists as well as blacks — to con- 
trol. ff t^e state of emergency , could be seen as an ac- 
knowledgement of political bankruptcy, it wasi. loo.' .a 
statement, of.resolve. 

For the immediate future, the odds favor the authori- 
ties, desperately seeking to defend what they call re- 
forms. Black activists, for instance, saw some hope for 
their cause in the launching of economic boycotts of 
white-owned shops. “Blacks, buy black!” a militant 
chanted at a funeral for 15 victims of the unrest in 
KwaThema, 35 miles east of Johannesburg. But under 
the emergency powers, the authorities may simply close 
down any business and so force township residents to buy 
white or go hungry. The list of powers is all-encompass- 
ing. Detention may last indefinitely, curfews may be im- 
posed, areas may simply be closed to outside scrutiny. 

The intention, apparently, was to use overwhelming 
power to excise dissent from black townships where local 
black government has all but collapsed. The authorities 


seemed confident, too, that a string of security deals with 
neighboring black nations would prevent any challenge 
by the exiled African National Congress. Officials be- 
lieve the congress has been rendered ineffective even 
though it is still a rallying point for many blacks. 

Against this was Pretoria’s mounting diplomatic 
isolation. France recalled its ambassador last week and 


Washington takes 
a tougher stand, page 2. 

brought about a meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council, which called on the world community to apply, 
economic sanctions. Although the United States ab- 
stained, along with Britain, it too has criticized South Af- 
rica’s recent conduct. It was a troubling development to 
Afrikaners, who crave acceptance in -the West but whose 
desire for survival is even stronger. 

There were other signs to trouble the authorities. 
Figures released last week showed immigration into the 
country in the first four months of 1985 was down 25 per- 
cent frpm the same period last year, while emigration 
was up by 17 percent. There was a net gain of about 5,000 
whites, but that figure was 40 percent lower than last 
year’s. In the meantime the black population is growing 
fast while its readiness fox' compromise is being increas- 
ingly challenged by the radicals of the black townships. 
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■ y President Reagan waDdng to the Oval Office last week to preside over a Cabinet meeting for the first time since surgery. 


Time, Tempers 
Run Short in 
Budget Wrangle 

“Let's not make this a struggle be- 
tween the Speaker and the Presi- 
dent,” Representative William H. 
Gray 3d, the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat who Is chairman of the House 
Budget Committee, said last week. 
: “That’s ludicrous." 

But as President Reagan went off 
' to Camp David after his first week 
back in the White. House following 
dancer, surgery. House Speaker 
Timmas P. O'Neill Jr. sat in his of- 
- fice calling for Mr. Reagan’s ap- 
prihral dn “eyen part” of a sweeping 
pew Senate plan., for breaking the 
■ deKcft-reductkm impasse before tak~ 
ingaayictiqh. AL tfie White House, 
Presidential' ' spokeman. Larry 
Speakes said TOri Reagan would not 


.comment on the specifics until the 
House responded and there was 
“some sort of jelling, on the Hill/’ 

" At the moment, however, the key 
disagreements about the Senate's 
proposal to delay Social Security in- 
creases and raise energy taxes are 
not between- the Speaker and the 
President. They are between the 
Senate’s united Democrats and Re- 
publicans and just about everyone 
else. House Republicans.' as well as; 
House Democrats led by Mr. O’Neill, 
were appalled by the Social Security 
proposal. And House Democrats 
from the Northeast, where imported 
oil is heavily used, joined some 
House Republicans and the Presi- 
dent in opposition to an oil import 
tax. i 

With only a week to go before Con- 
gress’s August recess, prospects for 
resolution were uncertain — though 
late Friday some House Democrats, 
worried that the Senate looked more 


serious about deficit reduction than 
the House, were urging Mr. O'Neill 
to soften his stand. 

The Senate's spine was stiffened 
by what it considered the President's 
betrayal in dropping his support for 
.a one-year freeze in Social Security it 
had previously approved. Senate 
budget negotiators went back to the 
beginning, and then some, after an 
hour-long meeting at the White 
House last week. The savings they 
now propose would come through 
paying cost-of-living increases in 
Federal benefit programs every 
other year, not every year as now 
(the increases would come in even- 
numbered, that is. election years.) 
And for the first time, they formally 
proposed tax increases, including a 
$5-a-barrel fee on imported oil. 

When cutbacks in the military 
buildup and modified domestic pro- 
gram cuts are added in, the Senate 
leadership said, their new package 


would bring the projected 1986 deficit 
down by $65 billion, $15 billion more 
than the target all parties set months 
ago, and by $338 billion over three 
years. (The House moves ahead on 
its own spending troefe, page 4.) 

Deal is Reached 
On Aid to Rebels 

While the Reagan Administration 
barred further talks with Nicaragua 
last week, two House-Senate confer- 
ence committees re opened theiald 
pipeline to the anti-Sandinista rebels 
after a Congressionally ordered two- 
year hiatus. Brushing aside Admin- 
istration objections, however, the 
committees prohibited the Central 
Intelligence Agency or the Defense 
Department from distributing the 
aid. 

The $27 million aid package will 
not be for weapons, as the White 
House wanted, but only “humanitar- 
ian" items — food, clothing, medi- 
cine and possibly trucks. The C.I.A. 
and the Defense Department will be 
able to consult on the aid with other 
agencies but will have no operational 
role, according to Representative 
Lee Hamilton, Democrat of Indiana. 
Final approval m Congress is ex- 
pected this week. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, meanwhile, rejected an ap- 
peal from Mexico, Panama. Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela to resume direct 
United States talks with the Nicara- 
guan Government. The four coun- 
tries, known as the Contadora group, 
have been trying for two years to ar- 
range a peace settlement among the 
Central American countries. 

During an official visit to Mexico 
City, Mr. Shultz said the time was 
not ripe for talks with Nicaragua, 
mainly because the Sandinistas have 
spurned invitations to a “national 
reconciliation” dialogue with the 
rebels under the aegis of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He also accused 
Nicaragua of having used the talks 
with the United States "to under- 
mine the Contadora process.” 

In Nicaragua, President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra permitted the first 


of 35,000 Miskito Indians to return 
unarmed to their traditional home- 
land on the Atlantic Coast. The Gov- 
ernment has acknowledged that it 
had misunderstood and mistreated 
the Indians, interfering with Indian 
customs and, when they protested, 
uprooting them from their homes 
and burning their villages in 1981. 
More than 10,000 Indians were 
moved to refugee centers that Brook- 
lyn Rivera, a Miskito leader, called 
“camps for ethnocide.” 

Koch Eases Up 
On Vendors 

Mayor Koch reversed himself last 
week and decided to make more 
room at the table for the vendors who 
sell food from carts on the sidewalks. 
He vetoed a bill he had asked the City 
Council to pass that would have 
banned food vending on more than 
300 blocks of Manhattan, then im- 
'mediately proposed a measure that 
would cover only 217 blocks. 
“There’s nothing wrong in acknowl- 
edging something you’ve done has 
errors in it,” said Mr. Koch. 

The Mayor’s -original bill would 
have banned sidewalk food sales 
from large sections of midtown five 
or six days a week for most of the 
day. a broad expansion of restric- 
tions imposed in 1933 that limited the 
number of licensed food peddlers on 
the streets of Manhattan and the 
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time they could work. But after ven- 
dors protested bitterly at City Hall 
earlier this month v Mr. Koch recon- 
sidered. "I’m not antipeddler,” the 
Mayor said. “Peddling is a noble 
profession. My grandfather was a 
peddler. And ray father helped him.” 

Then again, that was in Poland, 
Mr. Koch observed, not in Manhat- 
tan. His new proposal would still re- 
stria them more than the older regu- 
lations do. 

He suggested that vendors should 
be banned from Rockefeller Center 
during the winter holiday season, 
rather than year-round as he had 
first proposed. His new legislation 
still would not allow food vending in 
the 14th Street-Union Square area, 
around Penn Station and Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal or in congested sec- 
tions of Queens and Brooklyn, areas 
that were listed in the vetoed bill. 

The veto pleased many of the ped- 
dlers, who had said their jobs were at 
stake. The Mayor's two opponents in 
the September Democratic primary, 
Carol Bellamy and Herman D. Far- 
rell Jr., both called his decision only 
the most recent in a series of policy 
reversals. “This latest mayoral flip- 
flop could have been avoided if the 
administration had consulted with 
the vendor industry and surveyed 
the streets before introducing the 
flawed bill," Miss Bellamy said. 

Said Mr. Farrell, “It makes you 
wonder what sort of thinking is going 
on in City Hall. We have a Mayor 
who can’t decide what to do.” 
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The Costs of ‘Constructive Engagement’ 



Gandhi Signs 
An Accord 
With the Sikhs 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi may 
have succeeded last week where his 
late mother failed, reaching an ac- 
commodation with moderate ele- 
ments of the Sikh population of the 
Punjab, one of India’s most progres- 
sive and strife-torn states. He made 
concessions that Indira Gandhi had 
been unwilling to consider for fear 
the fragile fabric of Indian unity 
would tear apart. The cost of that 
failure was continuing bloodshed cul- 
minating in her assassination last 
October, purportedly at the hands of 
two Sikh bodyguards. 

Rajiv Gandhi agreed to enlarge 
the borders of the Punjab to embrace 
more Sikhs and thus give them an op- 
portunity to wield greater power. 
The Sikhs outnumber the Hindus now 
but not by much. The touchy ques- 
tion of greater autonomy, which 
Mrs. Gandhi had treated as tanta- 
mount to a demand for secession, 
was left to a commission studying 
relations between the central Gov- 
ernment and the 22 states. Mr. 
Gandhi also agreed to greater leni- 
ency toward the thousands of Sikhs 
imprisoned for violence, particu- 
larly after the army's June 1984 oc- 
cupation of the Golden Temple, the 
holiest Sikh shrine, in Amritsar. 
Compensation for thousands of lives 
lost and property destroyed during 
the unrest was also promised. 

Mr. Gandhi ran the risk that the 
agreement would not end the agita- 
tion for the Punjab's independence . 
(a policeman was shot dead yester- 
day) and that he would simply alien- 
ate his Hindu supporters without 
much gain. One encouraging sign 
was the ratification of the accord by 
the leaders of the Akali Dal, the main 
Sikh political party. But it was re- 
jected by the party radicals as well 
as by the All-India Sikh Students 
Federation, one of the most violent 
Sikh groups. Despite this opposition, 
the chances for a return to normal 
government in the Punjab, under 
virtual military rule since 1983, ap- 
peared greatly improved. The 


expected to meet again in the fall to 
consider changes in the organiza- 
tion's production policy. 

Reagan Seals 
A China Deal 

It may have been a “tortuous 
road,” as Li Xiannian, the Chinese 
President, described the last two 
centuries of relations with the United 
States, but there was fresh evidence 
last week that the two nations had 
rounded a cooperative bend. Presi- 
dent Reagan welcomed the Chinese 
leader to Washington by signing a 
pact that clears the way for Peking 
to buy American reactors and other 
nuclear technology. 

White House spokesman Larry 
5 peakes said that the agreement was 
“designed for the peaceful use, and 
only the peaceful use. of nuclear ma- 
terials," and does not cover any 
technology with military applica- 
tion. Mr. Reagan initialed the pact 
on a visit to Peking more than a year 
ago, only to delay formal signing 
when United States intelligence offi- 
cials found that Chinese specialists 
had been seen at a plant in Pakistan 
where it was believed, despite Paki- 
stan's denials, that work on a nu- 
clear device was under way. The 
Chinese are thought to have left, and 
Peking has promised not to help 
others develop nuclear ' weapons. 
That pledge was good enough for the 
Reagan Administration and is also 
expected to satisfy Congress, which 
must approve the agreement. 

In his first official engagement 
since cancer surgery, Mr. Reagan 
..conferred privately for about 30 
minutes with Mr. Li. The Chinese 
leader's position is largely cere- 
monial, but he is known as a key poli- 
cy-maker who sits cm the six-mem- 
ber Standing Committeeof the Polit- 
buro. 

Three Israelis 
Get Life Terms 

Ignoring public pressure, an Is- 
raeli court last week gave life sen- 
tences to three Israeli Jews who had 


.. By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

■ WASHINGTON — After paying <mly modest at- 
v.tention to Smith Africa for four years, the Reagan 
Administration last week was forced to give ur- 
gent foreign policy priority to what Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz called “a very painful 
part of the world" and a situation that “wrenches 
at us so deeply." 

Administration officials expressed anguish at 
their inability to moderate the black-led violence 
and the white minority Govemm Hit’s repression, 
which culminated last week in the proclamation 
of the state of emergency and hundreds of politi- 
cal arrests. The Administration was also having 
the difficulty making credible its opposition to 
apartheid, “the real cause of violence in South 
Africa," the White House said. While calling on 
Pretoria to lift the emergency decree, it contin- 
ued to oppose sanctions. 

South Africa is critically Important, American 
officials assert, because of its minerals such as 
gold, diamonds, coal and uranium, and its strate- 
gic location on major shipping routes. If the vio- 
lence grew into another Iran or Nicaragua, the 
repercussions would be far-reaching. However, 
American intelligence reports say the Afrikaner 
minority is powerful and unflinching, capable of 
quashing any threat to the Government 

But if imminent collapse seems un- . 
likely, there is clear recognition for 
the first time in the White House that 
Administration policy has become a 
troublesome domestic issue. Amer- 
ican political leaders are increas- 
ingly calling Tor sanctions. 

In Congress, the question is not 
whether there should be sanctions, 
but how severe. President Reagan 
and Secretary Shultz have declared 
their abhorrence of apartheid and 
have recalled the United States Am- 
bassador, but critics still view their 
policy as too supportive of South Af- 
rica. This month, the Senate voted 
sanctions that would ban new bank 
loans to the South African Govern- 
ment, sales of computers to its se- 
curity agencies and the sales of good 
used in nuclear production. The 
House has approved even tougher 
sanctions, such as a ban on new. 

American Investment in South Af- 
rican companies as well as the im- 
portation of Krugerrands, the South 
African gold coins sold to investors. 

The action in Congress followed wide- 
spread public protests against South 
African policies. The Administration 
argues against sanctions on the 
ground that they would accomplish 
little. It is considering a South Af- 
rican request for a high-level meet- 
ing with its officials, if that could 
produce an improvement. 
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“The alternative Is apparently to say 'a plague 
on your house,' *’ Mr. Shuitz said in off-the-cuff 
remarks to a foreign policy conference. With 
whatever capability we have, hesaid, "we should 
stay there, and we should work for what we think 
is right We should seek justice in South Africa.” 

The White House was annoyed when France 
announced last week that it was recalling its am- 
bassador and banning new investment in South 
Africa. The State Department said the ban could 
“undermine South Africa's economy and create 
additional hardships" for blacks. When the 
United Nations Security Council met at France's 
request and also urged a bah on new investment, 
the United States and Britain abstained. 

The Administration approach has been to keep 
Chester A_ Crocker, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, working for. a negoti- 
ated agreement in southern Africa but avoiding 
direct criticism of South Africa's internal situa- 
tion. They hope to bring Independence to South- 
West Africa, known as Namibia, and the with- 
drawal of the 30,000 Cuban troops in Angola. 

The Administration thought that by avoiding 
criticism of South Africa, in an approach known 
as “constructive engagement,*' a Namibian ac- 
cord could be hammered out. The United States 
offered a compromise plan for Namibia in 
March, but it was sw ept aside as South Africa 
launched new military attacks on neighboring 


countries and sort police and army troops 
against Mack protesters. With Congressional 

pressure for sanctions rising, the Administration 

called home Ambassador Herman W_Nlckel last 
month. Then South Africa proclaimed the state of 
emergency, setting off a shock wave in Washing* 
ton, where long meetings, including discussions 
between Mr. Reagan and Cabinet members, 
produced few new Ideas. 

The Administration still hopes for dialogue be- 
tween moderate blacks and the Government that 
would cover Ithe whole range of grievances and 
work out a way to end apartheid. “True peace 
will come only when apartheid ends and when the 
Government negotiates with, rather than locks 
up, representative black leaders," Mr. Shultz 
said. But bow can such a dialogue be arranged? 
The violence among blacks seems aimed in part 
at those who are seen as cooperating with the 
Government. A leading State Department expert 
said last week that discussions could have a 
chance only if the South African authorities re- 
leased Nelson Mandela, a leader of the African 
National Congress, who has been in prison since 
1962 and is 67 years old. The British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, also called for his re- 
lease last week. “Mandela is the only Mack who 
has the moral authority to negotiate with the 
Government, " the American official said. 
“There isn’t much time left for dialogue." 






Reuters 


Lebanese Moslems and Palestinians, freed from Israeli prison last week, 
arriving In Lebanon. 


present law requires Mr. Gandhi to 
call elections in the state by October; 
but if unrest continues, a constitu- 
tional change could prolong central 
government rule there. 

OPEC Shaves 
Some Prices 

Oil also tends to seek its own level, 
even oil from OPEC. So after a tur- 
bulent meeting in Geneva last week, 
the once-mighty cartel agreed to 
lower prices on some grades to bring 
them more in line with a steadily 
sinking world market. The cuts were 
so small — they still leave OPEC oil 
a dollar or so over spot prices — that 
analysts doubted they would have an 
effect at United States pumps. But 
Arturo Hernandez Grisanti. the 
Venezuelan oil minister, said they 
showed “the willingness of OPEC to 
maintain its market share and not 
retreat anymore." 

The I0-to-3 decision was a victory 
for Saudi Arabia over the organiza- 
tion's most radical members— Iran, 
Libya and Algeria. Their oil minis- 
ters said they would set their own 
prices rather than reduce heavy 
crude by 50 cents, to $26 a barrel, and 
medium by 20 cents, to $27.20. Light 
crude, OPEC's high-test, was un- 
changed, although African nations, 
which produce it, had initially pro- 
posed raising the price to stave off 
cuts on the other grades. But the Sau- 
dis pushed hard for the reductions, 
threatening to boost their own output 
if necessary to bring them about. 

Although they are still the world's 
biggest suppliers, the Saudis have let 
production sag to a 20-year low of 2.2 
million barrels a day, just over half 
their official quota, to help prop up 
prices. OPEC's share of world oil 
production, meanwhile, is now 
barely 30 percent, as against 60 per- 
cent six years ago. The ministers are 


been convicted of terrorism against 
Israeli Arabs. Twelve other defend- 
ants received terms of 3 to 10 years. 
Appeals for prompt amnesty were 
immediately put forth by their fami- 
lies and politicians. President Chaim 
Herzog, who has the sole power of 
amnesty, said he would examine 
each case individually. 

Supporters of the defendants ac- 
cuse the Government of failing to 
provide adequate internal security 
against Arab enemies. Last week, 
the country was jolted by an attack 
widely interpreted as evidence of 
such dangers. The bodies of two Jew- 
ish schoolteachers were found in a 
cave in northern Israel. Their blood- 
stained car turned up in an Arab 
town in the occupied West Bank. 

Jewish residents of the teachers’ 
hometown of Afula. six miles from 
the West Bank, took to the streets, 
beating up Arabs and shouting 
“death to terrorists, death to 
Arabs." Security officials said the 
deaths seemed similar to at least 10 
other murders in the last nine 
months. The victims were. Israeli 
hitchhikers or hikers. The killings 
have exacerbated anti-Arab feel- 
ings, and poll takers said support 
had sharply increased for Rabbi 
Meir Kahane, who advocates expul- 
sion of all Arabs in Israel. 

The Government, meanwhile, re- 
leased 100 more of the 766 Lebanese 
and Palestinian prisoners it took 
along when Israeli forces withdrew 
from southern Lebanon. Release of 
the 766 was a principal demand of the 
terrorists who hijacked a T.W.A. jet 
last month, held the passengers hos- 
tage and killed a United States Navy 
enlisted man. Israel insists the pris- 
oner releases are not related to the 
hijackers' demands; 300 other pris- 
oners were let go on July 3. 


Henry GlMger, 
M1U Freudenbeim 
and Richard Levine 



Questioning the Results of Last Week's Referendum 


Haiti’s President for Life 
Is Taking No Chances 


By JOSEPH B. TR EASTER 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti — All through the 
day, battered buses and fancifully painted pickup 
trucks with canopies and plank seats pulled up at 
the gleaming whitewashed city hall, delivering 
voters. Uniformed men with rifles and subma- 
chine guns guided them into the building, four 
and five abreast, packed close together. 

After they voted last week in the referendum 
that President Jean-Claude Duvalier had called 
to demonstrate popular support and counter 
criticism of his “new political system,” many 


people danced In the streets, waving bunches of 
flowers and chanting, “Yes, Jean-Claude, yes, 
Jean-Claude, we want you for life." 

Some broke off the s in g i n g to vote again and 
again. Others were taken in buses to other polling 
stations. “I voted eight times," said a gray- 
haired woman in a tattered dress as she harried 
to catch the bus, "and I’m not finished yet." 

For some Western diplomats, the referendum 
displayed the President’s aMlity to mobilize sup- 
port. But It was far from an exercise in democra- 
cy. If anything, a diplomat said, it represented a 
reversal in the meager progress that Mr. Duva- 
lier had seemed to be malting In opening up 



Haiti's development-stifling system of family 
dictatorship. Haiti is the poorest, most disease- 
ridden co un tr y in the hemisphere; hunger is en- 
demic and only 10 percent of its people are liter- 
ate. The United States Embassy, the conduit for 
$50 million in annual economic aid, which Is 
conditioned upon progress toward democracy 
and improvements in human rights, seemed em- 
barrassed. American officials here declined to 
comment on the referendum. 

The morning after the vote, as the Government 
was declaring victory even before the count had 
been completed, the handful of men who have 
dared to oppose Mr. Duvalier said they would re- 
ject the results. The Government expelled three 
Belgian priests, including the director of a radio 
station that had broadcast charges that the refer- 
endum was marred by fraud. The 
vowed to continue to reject the change that Mr. 
Duvalier Initiated. They create the post of Prime 
Minister and require all potttical parties to 
pledge loyalty to toe presidency. The effect Is to 
outlaw political opposition. 

The referendum seemed unlikely to improve 
the 33-year-old Mr. Duvalier's inte rnational 
standing or to end the domestic political stale- 
mate, so it Was unclear why he had bothered. 
There was no legal requirement for puttie en- 
dorsement. The changes were voted into law by 
the Legislature in early June, and it was clear 
then that Mr. Duvalier , who was appointed Presi- 
dentrfor-Lifeby his father 14 years ago, had no in- 
tention of re s i g ni ng even if there had been a vote 
of no confidence'. 


No Hostile Poll Watchers 


The referendum's rules undermined its cred- 
ibility. There was no attempt to permit a secret 
vote. Instead, voters bad to ask a Government- 
appointed official for a ballot; three to five offi- 
cials watched addle it was folded and inserted in 
a tin box. Ballots were printed In French, the offi- 
cial language of Haiti, which is understood by 
only 10 percent of the six mfllion people. At some 
polling places, a summary of the issues was read 
aloud to voters, but at many stations, they were 
merely asked; “Yes or no?" Opponents of the 
Government and represent a tives of internatio nal 
organizations were not permitted to monitor the 
voting or the counting. 

Reporters checking at polling places found no 
instances where negative votes had been cast 
Dr. Muller Granier, Haiti's director of social wel- 
fare, who presided at a city ball polling station, 

said that by midday , he had seen only one petson 
vote “no.” Mr. Granier said his deputy had asked 

the man, who was in his late 20's or early 30’s, his 
preference. "He said, 'no,'” Dr. Granier re- 
called, “and I said, ‘No what^Do you know what 
no means?' and be said, 'No for President for 
Life.’ " 


Mr. Duvalier and Ms wife, Michele, i 
the city hall polling place in a mob 
sedans carrying Government 

truckloads of armed troops. Soldiers wi 

chine guns escorted the Duvaliers t 
throng of Haitians chanting, “for life 
Mr. Duvalier, wearing a blue leisure sui 
dling his 2-year-old son, Francois Nice 

arm, was greeted by Mayor Franck Roi 

handed Mm a “yes” ballot. Mr. Duvall 
.and motioned toward the three tin ben 
table. 


“WMch one?” be asked. 
“Any one,” said the Mayor. 
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Plungjlng Prices and Labor Woes Push Mining Towns to the Wall 


A Trial Is Adjourned 


* 


» 


* 


* 



Down and 
Out in 



By DOUGLAS MARTIN 


FARO, Yukon Territory — This mining community 
is named after a card game. When luck was good, the - 
ga p i n g pit seven, miles northeast of town produced 6 per- 
cent of the world's fea^d-zfnc concentrate, generating 
more income than the 1898 Klondike Gold Rush, it ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the private Yukon economy, Mid 
Faro became the second biggest town in the California- 
sized territory. 

Lately, the hick has soured. Plummeting mineral 
prices, .stiff competition and bitter labor disputes have 
closed the mine. Faro’s new silence is punctuated by the 
sounds of plywood being hammered over the windows of 
almost-new bouses and heavy equipment digging down to 
water mains so they can be shut. The population has 
shrunk from 2,100 in 1982 to 200 and may number only a 
dozen by fall. 

“Just come in and get your gas like always,” Mario 
Murphy, the owner of the Gulf station, who has so Jar 
refused to leave, tells his customers, “Don't say good- 
bye, don’t say nothing.” 

Most people have not taken his advice. Rhubarb and 
strawberries flourish in abandoned gardens. “Bye-bye 
Faro,” read the graffiti in the only remaining bar. 
George Buchan, a former miner who is renowned for cul- 
tivating enormous pumpkins, tells of his wife’s collaps- 
ing in tears as she packed belongings accumulated over 
12 years.. “We raised six kids here,” be said. “We buried 
one of them here.” 

By the end of August, the bank will be closed., the one 
doctor gone and the school — if it continues at all — re- 
duced to one room. The last movie at the local theater, 
“Police Academy-Part l” was shown 12 months ago. 

Faro is only the latest of some 400 localities reduced* 
to ghost-town status, or close to it, that dot the Canadian 
landscape from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. Ore 
bodies are depleted, or cheaper deposits are found else- 
where, and the world hungrily moves on. It is the bane of 
Canada, the world's largest metals exporter. The coun- 
try's unemployment rate has stayed some SO percent 
above that of the United States for'more than two years. 

Burcbeir Lake, a copper-mining town 100 miles west 
of Thunder Bay, Ontario, has been a ghost town since 
1966. Uranium City in northern Saskatchewan joined the. 
list three years ago: Schefferville, Quebec, started on the 
path to oblivion in 1982, when Brian Mulroney, now 
Prime Minister, then head of a mining company, closed 
the iron mine there. “Faro is a chapter in a book without 
an ending,” said Bob Byblow, part-owner of the local 
hotel. 

Action Moves Elsewhere 

Ever more productive mineral lodes are being 
.found. For instance, in nearby Red Dog, Alaska, a lead- 
zinc mine nearly three times richer and considerably . 
nearer marine transportation than Faro's is edging to- 
wardcompietkm. TheTact that so many-new finds are in- 
casb-desperate third-world countries adds to the com- 
petitive pressure. Moreover, substitutes are increasingly 
being found for many minerals; new processing methods 
use considerably less raw material, and some products 
— such as fnel -efficient automobiles — call for consider- 
ably less metal. A result is that the price of many metals. 


including lead, are less than half what they were five 
years ago. 

_ The Faro mine has been in trouble since the com- 
’ pahy owning.it, Cyprus Anvil], was purchased by finan- 
cially strapped Dome Petroleum four years ago. As 
metal prices eroded, labor and management battled 
fiercely over a shrinking pie. Finally, Dome locked work- 
ers out last October. "Yoa’d think -a -six-month lockout 
would wake people up,” Mike Nicholson, mine manager, 
groused. It (fid not, nor (fid the company compromise. In 
June, Dome shut the mine, ordered workers to vacate 
their company-owned houses and paid the 176 who re- 
mained more than $2 million in compensation. 

.That might not be the end of the story. A Toronto 


mining executive is negotiating to buy the mine for a 
price figured to be about a tenth of the more than $600 
million Dome put into it. Substantial Federal Govern- 
ment help would be needed — including the largest finan- 
cial contribution, a break on power rates, tax concessions 
and large-scale road repairs. “The mine is not dead, just 
in intensive care”' Antony Penikept, leader of the Yukon 
government, insisted. “There are some positive signs on 
the monitor.” But many of the 24,000 Yukoners — who ac- 
count for less than one-tenth of 1 percent of Canada's 
population — seem skeptical. In Faro, the only business 
humming is the local jewelry store. It is doing a land-of- 
fice business selling gold nugget jewelry to people who do 
not expect to return. 


Political Killings of Civilians Have Declined 


Has Salvador’s Army Done an About-Face? 



* ’ rr . , ’ • Kcvtfn 

Salv adoran villagers suspected of collaborating with guerrillas arriving by army helicopter in Usulatdn, El Salvador, 
for Interrogation In April. - • • - 


By SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 

SAN SALVADOR — After six years of intense inter- 
national scrutiny and the pressures of guerrilla war, El 
. Salvador^ armed forces have moved away from meth- 
ods thy* rave them a reputation as a corrupt and repres- 
sive institution. It is still unclear, however, whether less 
frequent use of repression and acceptance of civilian rule 
are deep and lasting changes or merely tactical moves to 

retain United States aid. . L 

■ That may be tested soon. Congress has substantially 
softened the human rights conditions for military aid in 
the! 1986 foreign aid bill that emerged last week from, a 
. conference committee of the House and Senate. 

“ft Is not that ttejnilltarr became democrats mrer- 
niriit,” said Alvaro Magafia. the former interim Presi- 
dent. “There have been a lot of forces at play in El Salva- 
. - dor thai made them change completely. But the basic 
chang e has teen in Salvadoran society and in what peo- 
ple expect from the armed forces.” Mr. Magana, a 


banker and coffee gr ow e r, stepped down after Jos6 Na 
poledn Duarte was elected in President last year. 

Mr.Magafia credited some 125 Congressional visits 
in two years and Vice President George Bush's Decem- 
ber 1983 visit with helping to make the changes happen. 
“Those visits were useful to create a more favorable cli- 
mate,” he said. Plans were already under way in those 
days to removeor transfer abroad officers considered re- 
sponsible for repressive policies. The Bush visit “drama- 
tized” the effort, he said. 

* Skeptics here who doubt the military's sincerity 
agree that Mr. Bush’s visit was the watershed. “He sim- 
ply said, 'Enough of this hanky-panky’,” recalled a uni- 
versity researcher who studies Salvadoran rights issues. 
It- is “utopian” to think that the death squads have been 
distended or have no connection with the military, he 
said, but the "disappearances and massacres are not 
taking place, at least not through the security forces.” 

. Arrests are no longer indiscriminate ; there is usually a 
justification fin- questioning, he added. 

The extent of the decline in human rights abuses, in- 


cluding death squad activity, is clouded by conflicting 
statistics from the two institutions that take the lead in 
collecting them, the United States Embassy and the 
human rights office of the Roman Catholic archdiocese. 
They agree that there has been a major decline in the 
killing and mistreatment of noncombatants. But the* Em- 
bassy accuses the church group of tilting its findings to 
favor the guerrillas, and the archdiocese office accuse 
the Embass y of doing the opposite. Contradictions arise 
from differences over whether guerrillas or security 
forces were responsible fora specific action, what consti- 
tutes a military target, and what is a human rights abuse 
as apposed to legitimate combat activity. 

Before he was transferred last month, American 
Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering said the killings of 
noncombatants by Government and guerrilla forces had 
declined from a high of 750 per month in 1980 to 29 per 
month in the first quarter of 1985. He asserted that guer- 
rillas were responsible for 70 percent of the recent kill- 
ings. Formerly, army and security forces were blamed 
for the vast majority, although this was seldom officially 
acknowledged. But figures compiled by Maria Julia Her- 
nandez, a former professor who directs the archdiocese’s 

tabulation, do not agree with the Embassy’s. She con- 
cludes that the security forces are still responsible for 
more of the abuses against civilians than the guerrillas. 

‘A Supreme Effort 9 

Military leaders remain reluctant to acknowledge or 
<fi«aiigi the extent of armed forces involvement in the 
widespread political violence of the recent past, prefer- 
ring to point with pride to their support for the demo- 
cratic process. Gen. Adolfo 0. Blandon, who became the 
army chief of staff in the 1963 military shakedown, said 
he told his officers in November of that year that “if we 
wanted a country living in liberty within a democratic 
framework, we had to make a supreme effort.” “ 1 told 
them,” he said, “we had to pass into history as winners 
and not as losers.” 

Another military officer, who has played a leading 
role in events here since 1979 and who asked not to be 
identified, expressed doubt about whether the attitudes 
of some military officers have changed as much as it ap- 
pears. One reason the military has so quickly embraced 
electoral democracy, he added, is the realization that 
this has "demoralized” the guerrillas while making it 
easier to get outside military assistance. 

A crucial question is whether the military wilt per- 
mit trials of officers implicated in serious political vio- 
lence. All demands for trials by the United States and the 
Duarte Government have been rejected — most recently 
this month, when a Salvadoran judge refused to indict an 
officer who, witnesses swore, had confessed to planning 
the 1981 murders of two American agrarian advisers. 
General Blandon said reform of the judicial system prob- 
ably will have to occur before such trials are possible. 

“The problem,” said the other senior military offi- 
cer, “Is that throughout this conflict, the armed forces 
have been the roost attacked and criticized group or insti- 
tution. So they are very defensive. Maybe, later, we can 
have hopes that they will permit trials.” 


Violent 
Echoes of 

A 

Portugal’s 

Revolution 


By EDWARD SCHUMACHER 


LISBON — The far-left terrorist tend called FP-25 
last week underscored Portugal’s struggle with political 
violence by shooting a key witness and thereby forcing 
the adjournment of a mass trial of its members. 

The trial involving 70 defendants led by a hero of Por- 
tugal's 1974 revolution, Lieut. Col. Otelo Saraiva de Car- 
valho, was adjourned the day it opened. The presiding 
judge said he wanted to give the critically wounded wit- 
ness, a repentant terrorist, time to recover. In addition, 
the group threatened to shoot other witnesses, and half 
the prospective jurors did not appear in court, appar- 
ently out of fear. 

FP-25 has made special targets of “monopoly capi- 
talism” and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In 
the last five years, it has claimed responsibility for a 
mortar attack on the American Embassy, a rocket at- 
tack on NATO ships, and bombings and shootings in 
which about a dozen people have been killed. For the 
trial, a courthouse was specially constructed next to the 
prison where the defendants are being held, on an iso- 
lated wooded hilltop overlooking the capital. 

The violence demonstrates in many ways that, 11 
years later, the 1974 revolution has not been totally di- 
gested. FP-25 stands for Popular Forces of April 25, the 
date of the army-led uprising that ended nearly 50 years 
of right-wing dictatorship. Many of the accused FP-25 
members once belonged to the Revolutionary Party of 
the Proletariat, a violent faction active in the months 
after the revolution. 

Colonel Saraiva de Carvalho, one of the outspoken 
officers that the revolution brought to prominence, was 
once a friend of Socialist Prime Minister Mdrio Soares, 
but turned farther left under the influence of some intel- 
lectuals and as a flamboyant response to the widespread 
clamor, encouraged by the revolution, for social justice. 
According to the charges against him, it was in 1980, 
after losing two presidential elections, that he turned to 
violence by assuming leadership of FP-25. He also 
formed the Popular Unity Force, a coalition of far-left 
police groups. He was arrested in June of last year. 

The Army and Politics 

The trial has pulled the army into politics in a way 
most of its leaders had hoped was over. After keeping 
him on the reserve list for several years because of his 
politicking, the army returned Colonel Saraiva de Car- 
valhoto active duty in 1981 in an attempt to heal old divi- 
sions, which began to emerge in the months following the 
revolution. The trial threatens this process. 

The size of FP-25 today is difficult to measure. Fifty- 
five were in the court oom; others are being tried in ab- 
sentia or are in jail awaiting a separate trial. Five 
women and a priest are among the defendants. Most of 
the others are intellectuals with an average age around 
30. The band had been quiet since April, raising specula- 
tion that the police had broken it up, but the shooting of 
the witness indicated it was still able to act. 

A senior police officer said that the band gets little 
international support and that most of its money comes 
from bank robberies. But he and a Western diplomat said 
several FP-25 members had been to Libya and South 
Yemen for extended trips that suggest they might have 
received some training. 

FP-25 is organized in small, independent cells, the 
two main ones being in Lisbon and Oporto, investigators 
said. The police discount reports in Spain and the rest of 
Europe that FP-25 is part of a loose network of anti- 
NATO terrorists. But FP-25 has shown solidarity with its 
other terrorists. Following bombings of British and 
French targets, FP-25 said it was acting in sympathy 
with the Irish Republican Army and with Basque terror- 
ists extradited by France to Spain. As a result. Spanish 
and Portuguese police have begun cooperating. 

The adjournment of the trial may have been a pyhr- 
ric victory for the terrorists. The country’s established 
political parties, led by Mr. Soares, are intent on crush- 
ing FP-25 and are unlikely to be intimidated. Many of the 
defendants, in fact, protested the delay after having 
spent more than a year in jail. 

Asked a question written out by a reporter and 
pressed against the bullet-proof glass encaging the de- 
fendants, Colonel Saraiva de Carvalho, a short. 48-year- 
old man with gray hair, wrote back: “This is a farce, 
whose epilogue will surely be a triumph in which those of 
us who are in jail as the accused will emerge as the ac- 
cusers." 

A poor case could backfire on the Government, vindi- 
cating charges that the far left is being persecuted. For 
the moment, however, even the powerful Communist 
Party condemns FP-25, saying its violence plays into the 
bands of rightists. The band also appears to have little 
public support, despite Portugal’s status as the poorest 
country in Western Europe and the inflation and reces- 
sion in recent years that have forced low living standards 
even lower. The authorities are counting on a strong cur- 
rent of opposition to violence, as in the days following the 
revolution when a flower stuck in a rifle barrel became 
its principal symbol. 



A*mce Frince-Pfcwe 

Lieut. COL Otdo Saraiva de Carvalho in court in Lisbon 
last week- 
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Reshaping a City Government 


Washington 

T HE Justice Department, 
civil rights groups and local 
officials in Bessemer, Ala., 
agreed last week on a plan to re- 
vamp the city government 'and 
end what the city now says was a 
discriminatory annexation policy. 

The case was notable for at 
least two reasons: It was the first 
time that a key section of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act had been used to 
challenge annexations since the 
law was revised in 1982. In addi- 
tion, experts in the Held agreed, it 
was an unusual example of coop- 
eration between civil rights 
groups and the Administration. 

The Federal Government and 
lawyers representing black plain- 
tiffs argued that selective annexa- 
tion of white residential areas by 
Bessemer — an Industrial city of 
32,000 about 10 miles southwest of 
Birmingham — had diluted the 
votes of blacks. 

The proposed consent decree 
says that, as a result of Its annexa- 
tion policy, "the city changed 


from a relatively compact entity 
of approximately four square 
miles to a contorted figure of ap- 
proximately 356 sides comprising 
15.1 square miles." 

The decree also says that Bes- 
semer's at-large elects and annex- 
ation policy violated Section 2 of 
the Voting Rights Act, because 
blacks had less opportunity than 
other voters to influence the politi- 
cal process. Blacks accounted for 
51 percent of the city’s population 
in 1980, down from 61 percent in 
1950. The decree says that "no 
black person has ever been 
elected to the Bessemer Board of 
Commissioners.” 

Under the decree, the city 
agrees to establish mayor-City 
Council form of goverment The 
decree, which is subject to ap- 
proval by Federal District Judge 
Sam C. Pointer Jr. in Birming- 
ham, says that if the districts are 
fairly drawn, blacks will have “a 
substantial voting majority" in 
three of seven districts. 

—-ROBERT PEAR 


Progress Made 
On Pentagon 
Spending Plan 

Under pressure to watch expenses, 
the Pentagon by and large would 
rather save a billion here and there 
by ordering up smaller batches of a 
’ controversial weapon tfiari do' with- 
out. Last week, when House and Sen- 
ate conferees announced they agreed 
on a military authorization bill for 
1986 that slowed the five-year build- 
up of military spending, it appeared 
that Pentagon lobbying had helped 
rescue nearly two dozen weapons 
that either the House or the Senate 
had wanted to kill. 

The conference committee recon- 
ciled more than 1,200 differences be- 
tween the original House and Senate 
bills. Among other things, it would 
permit the Pentagon to proceed on 
exploring the frontiers of missile-de- 
fense research. The $302.5 billion 
measure goes to the floor in the two 
chambers this week. A separate de- 
bate has been scheduled on resuming 
production of chemical weapons. 
The House had approved the plan but 
only under conditions that were wa- 
tered down in conference. 

In other areas too, though mostly 
in the House, members of Congress 
have not been waiting around for 
resolution of the stalemate on a for- 
mal budget blueprint for 1986 to de- 
cide how Federal dollars should be 
spent this year. And mostly they 
have determined to hold 1986 spend- 
ing to 1985 levels, and in some in- 
stances lo cut it further than that. 

So, last week, the House Ways and 
Means Committee approved a pack- 
age of restrictions and cutbacks in 
the Medicare program that would 
save $10 billion over the next three 
years, in part by encouraging 
greater use of private health insur- 
ance and by requiring newly hired 
state and local government employ- 
ees to pay the Medicare payroll tax. 
The full House, meanwhile, ignored 
a committee's recommendation to 
double public housing construction 
next year and instead froze building 
by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Leading NOW 
Back to Basics 

Because the National Organization 
for Women has so few friends in high 
places in Washington, Eleanor 
Smeal has been arguing that low-key 
lobbying has not paid off. Last week- 
end, after winning back NOW’s 
presidency, she at once promised a 
decidedly more combative ap- 
proach. "We’ve been good too long,”, 
she said. "It's time to go back into 


Verbatim: Interest Blocs 


‘Since when are 108 million people a special interest? 
That's a hell of a nerve. 1 can’t understand it, and I doubt 
very much if any of you gentlemen can understand it.’ 

Former Senator Jacob K. Javits, 

testifying before Congress against President Reagan s plan to end the 
deduction for state and local taxes, a proposal that he called unfair to 
residents of New York and 15 other high-tax states. 
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the streets and on to the campuses.” 
Mrs. Smeal, who headed NOW 
from 1977 to 1982, ousted the incum- 
bent, Judy Goldsmith, at the group’s 
meeting in New Orleans. Mrs. Smeal 
said her priorities for the 250,000- 
member organization included stag- 
ing an abortion rights march in 
Washington in March and reviving 
'■-the equal rights amendment. 

•? n '■’-During .'their hitter ejection rcam- 
•paign. Mrsv Goldsmith -^who was 
' ’ elected president with Mrs. Stoical's 
backing at NOW’s 1982 convention — 
insisted that it would take more than 
photogenic rallies to change the 
mind of, say. Senator Orrin G. 
Hatch, the Utah * Republican who 
heads the Judiciary Committee's 
subcommittee on the Constitution 
and who regards the equal rights 
amendment as a dead issue. 


Teamster Chief 
In the Clear 

In his nearly two decades in the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Jackie Fresser, the union’s 
president since 1983, has always 
been known as someone who did the 
things he said he would. One of them 
is to avoid being indicted. His record 
stayed unblemished last week. After 
a four-year inquiry into accusations 
of embezzlement produced indict- 
ments of several other teamster offi- 
cials, including Mr. Presser's uncle, 
the Justice Department decided not 
to prosecute him. 

Mr. Presser, who campaigned for 
President Reagan in 1980 and was 
senior labor adviser to his transition 
team, said he was "happy with the 
outcome.” Several senators were 
not, particularly because Federal 
prosecutors in Cleveland had recom- 
mended indictment. Senator William 
V. Roth Jr., a Delaware Republican 
who is chairman of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, an- 
nounced an inquiry. 

A Justice Department official said 
Attorney General Edwin Meese 3d, 
who was Mr. Reagan's campaign 
chief of staff in 1980, removed him- 
self from active involvement in the 
case when he went to the Depart- 
ment in February, "for reasons of 
ethic and propriety.” Mr. Presser’s 
role as an informer in several inves- 
tigations, an Adm instrati on official 
said, was a major impediment to 
charging him. A Justice Department 
official further said that the decision 
not to prosecute came after it was 
learned that Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation had approved some of 
the actions on which Mr. Presser 
might have faced charges. 

Michael Wright, 
Caroline Rand Hemm 
and Walter Goodman 
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; Strike by Steel Workers Threatens Mingo fmctiop&Ueefflg$*:' ;;; 


WASHINGTON — The Government periodically 
issues reports reciting specifications of Soviet 
weapons with the itemized precision of a hard- 
ware catalogue. They are sources of fascination 
for Soviet-watchers, and they underpin auhorita- 
tive studies such as the weighty reappraisal of 
the superpower balance released last week by a 
Library of Congress expert, John M. Collins. 

But occasionally there is a reminder that what 
we think we know about Soviet weapons, we can 
rarely claim to know for sure. 

The most recent example is the revisionist in- 
telligence assessment of a missile called the SS- 
19, a six-warhead mainstay of the Soviet missile 
force. Since the late 1970’s, the SS-19 has been 
classed as a “silo-killer,’' accurate enough to 
have high likelihood of destroying American mis- 
sile silos. Government sources say that a new, 
classified National Intelligence Estimate, a con- 
sensus of intelligence experts, has concluded the 
missile is less accurate than previously thought, 
by more than a third. The estimate has led many 
analysts to conclude that the missile is not, after 
all, a reliable silo-killer. 

The Pentagon’s Defense Intelligence Agency 
vigorously dissented, defending the earlier ac- 
curacy estimates. And in any case, downgrading 
the SS-19 does not substantially diminish the 
Soviet military threat — - the 3,080 independently 
targetable warheads cm the bigger SS-18 missiles 
are still considered accurate enough to destroy 
most American targets. Still, the putative ac- 
curacy of the SS-19 has helped shape the United 
States image of the Soviet war machine, contrib- 
uting to the notion of an American “window of 
vulnerability," and influencing the 1979 arms ' 
talks.' ' 

The Duplicity Factor 

One problem with intelligence about Soviet 
weaponry may be duplicity. The United States 
has accused the Russians of camouflaging mis- 
siles sites and encrypting the signals given off by 
their test missiles, both violations of arms con- 
trol treaties because they impede verification. In 
1979, according to a former Central Intelligence 
Agency analyst, American satellite photographs 
of the Kamchatka firing range were said to have 



Equivalent of 550,000 
poundsof TNT 


“ .. 6 f 250ltill©s. 

Accuracy 325 to 435 yards C.E.P; * 

•C.E.P . to circular «TTOf probaM®' ’ : radus <H a circle hi 
which haW of a irtssfle'-s warhead* are expected tofefl. A 
larger C£P.nwnu lass accurate weapon. Defense ' 
Department sources estimate the C.E.P. as 325 yards 
but new Central InteMgenca Agency assessments place 
it at about 435 yards. 

Sources: international Insttute for Strategic Stucfiea; 
Detense Department 
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caught the Russians digging holes and planting 
dummy warheads to try to spoof American 
eavesdroppers. Both sides practice various 
forms of what’s called “strategic deception." 

More often, the Soviet-watchers' handicap is 
the inherent complexity of their detective work. 

The estimate of what a Soviet missile can do, 
for example, is a distillation of hundreds of 
pieces of data, mostly technical. Reconnaissance 
satellites take high-resolution photographs of the 
launch site, perhaps providing information on the 
size and configuration of the missile: Radars in 
the Aleutians and elsewhere plot the missile’s 
trajectory In test flight. Higb-orbit satellites and 
RC-135 aircraft based in Alaska record telemetry 
— the FM signals given off by transmitters Rus- 
sian scientists attach to monitor their missile's 
vital parts. These crucial intercepts may tell 
eavesdroppers how many warheads were tested, 
or how steady and reliable the missile is inflight. 
Ships in the region may help plot where the war- 
heads land. 

Once the raw data are gathered, the intelli- 
gence agencies begin debating what to make of It 
all. The course of a missile lobbed into the Pacific 
may be known with some precision, but it is a 
matter of educated guesswork what point in the 
oceantbe Russians were aiming for. The agents 
may have collected dozens of clear signals from 
the missile in flight, but which frequency was 
transmitting the fuel flow, and which the steadi- 
ness of the gyroscope? "The data base is fairly 
common," said Jeffrey T. Richelson, author of a 
new bode on United States intelligence. "What 
can change from agency to agency, and even 
from person to person, is the analysis.” 

One reason is the analysts make different as- 
sumptions. A missile was tested with 10 war- 


beads and 2 decoys. Will the missile be deployed 
with 10 warheads, or 12? John Prados,' author of a 
book, on estimates of Soviet weaponry, argues 
that even with the great leaps in the sophistica- 
tion of intelligence-gathering equipment, faulty 
assumptions about Soviet -intentions have often 
produced misleading intelligence that propelled 
American policy. For example, exaggerated 
American estimates of Soviet antimissile de- 
fenses In the 1960’s spurred the development of 
multiple-warhead missiles. 

One source familiar .with the new disagree- 
ment over the accuracy of the SS-19 said the 
earlier estimates had been based on assumptions 
about how rapidly the missile would Improve. 
The Central Intelligence Agency, this source 
said, judged from recent telemetiy readings that 
the missile had not improved as much as expect- 
ed. The Pentagon insisted that the new readings, 
taken through a fog of Soviet encryption, were too 
fragmentary to be given much weight. 

Although the agencies deny it, many intelli- 
gence experts say that the bureaucratic impera- 
tive puts its own-spin on weaponry estimates. 
Conservative intelligence buffs contend the 
C.l JL tends to.put a benign slant on its estimates 
in order to encourage arms control; the agency is 
an importanr player In arms negotiations and 
verification. Liberals say the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency and the militar y service intelli- 
gence operations tend to justify the military 
budget by portraying the Russians in the most 
sinister light. 

-“Sure, estimates have political input,” said 
one Government intelligence evaluator. "But for 
the most part, the intelligence community is ob- 
jective. The -problem is simply that we can only 
know things So well.” 
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Striking workers outside the Wheeling-Pittsburgh steel plant In Mingo Junction, Ohio, last week. 


BY LINDSEY GRUSON 


MINGO JUNCTION, Ohio — While most steel 
towns in the region were withering away, this 
tiny city on the west bank of the Ohio River 
seemed for a time to represent the steel indus- 
try's brightest hope for the future. 

As part of an ambitious modernization pro- 
gram, Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel Corporation 
spent $110 million dollars to build one of the most 
efficient mills in the world at its plant here. When 
the new mill was completed three years ago, 
Mingo Junction became something of an island of 
economic stability; even when slack demand 
forced the company to lay off workers at other 
plants, this one kept rolling. 

But the tide that has overwhelmed other steel 
towns in the so-called rust belt may have caught 
up with Mingo Junction. Employees hero and at 


eight other Wheeling-Pi ttsburgh mills in throe 
states walked off their jobs last week to protest 
plans by the company, which is undergoing reor- 
ganization under Chapter 11 of the United States 
Bankruptcy Code, to sharply reduce wages and 
benefits. 

For now, Mingo Junction still looks and feels 
different from most other steel towns. Few 
houses are for sale and the shops along Commer- 
cial Street, the three-block central thoroughfare, 
remain open. "We’ve got services second to 
none,” boasted Mayor John L. Lewis, a supervi- 
sor at the Wheeling-Pi ttsburgh plant. “It can 
snow 10 inches at night and you’ll drive on dry 
pavement in the morning.” 

But the effects of the strike, the first against a 
major American steel producer since 1959, were 
quickly evident. With pickets blocking plant 
gates and no new negotiations scheduled, the dty 
government began cutting services, curtailing 


maintenance ' and. canceling construction 
projects. It put off hiring a police officer to re* 
place one who retired. The mill hasn’t paid its 
$15,000 June property tax bill and owes $186,000 
on its water and sewer bills. 

"Our prosperity is on the line,” said Richard 
Crugnale, Mingo Junction’s auditor. "If the 
strike drags on, everything collapses, we have to 
curtail services to the point of ridiculousness. II 
the plant closes, our budget isn’t worth the paper 
it’s written on.” 

The strike grows out of the prolonged depres- 
sion that has idled 700,000 steelworkers in the re- 
gion. Years ago Wheeling-Pi ttsburgh borrowed 
heavily to modernize, but then the bottom 
dropped out of the domestic market (or its prod- 
ucts, forcing the company into bankruptcy. 
Under recent revisions of Federal bankruptcy 
laws, Wbeeling-Pittsburgh sought permission 
from a judge to abrogate its labor contracts. 

. The judge agreed two weeks ago. and the com- 
pany notified the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, which represents the company’s 8,200 pro- 
duction-line employees, that It would slash wages 
and benefits by about 30 percent. It also informed 
the union that it would impose sweeping revisions 
of work roles, eliminating many of the benefits 
long enjoyed by steel workers. 

That was the last straw for many employees, 
who, union officials complain, have made gener- 
ous concessions to the company in the past. 
"They want to take us back to the 30's and the 
good old days Of sweat shops,” said Paul Rosen, 

. the chief negotiatin' foe the union. 

Many union and company officials said they re- 
gard the sfnkeas the opening shot in a battle that 
could eventually engUlf the entire industry, 
which has been bypassed by the country’s eco- 
nomic recovery. "Every C.E.O. in steel is keep- 
ing an eye on it,” said Mr. Rusen. 

. U Wheeling-Pittsburgh succeeds in wringing 
significant concessions from the union, most ana- 
lysts assume, other companies are certain to de- 
mand similar reductions. If both sides hold firm, 
the company may face customer defections and 
liquidation. It means the "quick death” of the 
company, said Joseph Scalise, the chief negotia- 
tor for Wheeling-Pittsburgh . 

There is little doubt that the demise of Wbeel- 
ing-Pittsburgh would devastate the communities 
surrounding the company’s mills in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virgina. 

Ail in all, the company pumps more than $io0 
million a year into these municipalities. Workers 
in the Mingo Junction plant, for Instance, account 
for two-thirds of the city's tax revenue. The mill 
provides more than 60 percent of the city’s water 
revenues and 70 percent of its garbage te&. in 
addition, each mill worker supports four others 
in related industries. The city, which has 5 000 
residents, used income from the mill to pay’ for 
an array of municipal projects, from giving more 
than 100 youths summer jobs every year to hiring 
five fulltime firefighters and 10 paramedics A 
recreation complex with tennis and basketball 
courts was built in the hills overiooking the plant. 

. ’!I(the strike goes on any length of time, it’ll be 

financial chaos,’’, said John j. Petrozzi. a pipefit- 
ter in the Mingo Junction plant "You’ll have oecv 
pie losing homes, you'll have people losing can 
Steel is the.lifeblood of this town and the people of 
this town are steel people. You can ask any to 
dig so deep. But when you mess with his dlgmtv 
then he has to take a stand, even when it hurts’* 
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: Back to the Farm The 


Development Strategies? When Neighbors Take Different Paths 




Chanaand the Ivory Coast 

Ghan8 neglected agriculture end is one of only 1 0 
nations whose G.N. P. per capita declined over the last 
25 years In that time, the Ivory Coast replaced Ghana as 
the world s leading cocoa producer and Its standard of 
living has risen sharply 



Ghana 

Population 12 8 million 
G.N.P. per capita - $310 
Growth 1 965-83 * -2 rs. 
1 • 

foory Coast 

Population 9 s million 

GJ9J*. per capita -$7)0 
Growth 1965-83* + I 0"*. 


Kenya aid Tanzania 

Despite ooe of the fastest growing 
populations in the world. Kenya 's attention 
to agriculture helped itsG N P. per capita 
to grow by 2.3 percent a year over the last 
two decades In Tanzania, where 
agriculture was neglected, average annual 
growth was less than 1 percent 





Zambia 

.Population ‘ &3 million 
G.N.P. per capita $580 
Growth 1965-83* -1.3% 



Kenya 

Population; 18.9 million 
GjiJ>. pwcaprt* $340 
Growth 196543* +2.3% 

Tanzania: 

Population 20 e mBfion 

G.N.P. per cepHp $240 

Growth 1965^3* +0.9% 




\ Burma 

Population 35 5 miNton 
Q.N.P. per capita Si 80 
Growth 1965-83* +2.2% 
SS 


49.2m«kti 
GJLP. per capita $820 
Growth 1965-83* +4 3% 


Malawi 

Population 6 6 million 
G.N.P. per capita $2T0 
Growth 1965-63* +2.2% 


\ / 


Malawi and Zambia 

By encouraging small farmers. Malawi achieved a per 
capita growth rale of 4.2 percent per year over the Iasi 
decade Zambia relied on its copper exports and small 
industry, achieving annual per capita growth of only two- 
tenths of 1 percent 


Thailand and Burma 


After World War II. Thailand and 
Burma were equally impoverished, 
and many thought 3urma would do 
belter II was Thailand that 
flourished, however, in part by 
stimulating and diversifying Ns 
agriculture. Burma stagnated 
partly because of substantial 
government involvement in the 
economy 


* Average annual growth rate in gross, national product per capita. 


Source: rheWorid Bank 's World Oevetoprnem Report 1985 


By NICHOLAS D. KRISTOF 

R ISING above the splendid 
beaches and swarming mar- 
kets in the West African capital 
of Lom6, Togo, are a steel mill, an oil 
refinery, a 36-story luxury hotel, and 
a ceramics' and brick factory. A 
patina of rust and disillusionment be- 
grimes these dreams of past decades: 
The oil refinery is closed, the steel 
mill has been leased to an American, 
the hotel is mostly empty and the fac- 
tory no longer makes ceramics. ; 

Similar “white elephants” loom 
over the poverty in dozens of other 
•cities around the world, from the 
Philippines to Poland, from Argen- 
tina to Zambia. Erected in the last 
few decades, they are monuments to 
an era in Which developing nations as- 
pired to replicate at least the forms of 
- Industrial societies, to catch up with 
• the West by building industries to free 
. themselves from the indignity of sup- 
plying the raw materials that other 
nations refined. ■ • 

That era appears to have ended. To- 
day the watchword of development is 
not industrialization, as It was in the 
1950’s, 60’s and 70’s, but agriculture. 
In financial ministries around much 
■ of the world, in ivory towers from Pe- 
king to Boston, and in Washington, 
development strategies have been 
— turned apsftfcrduwn. Old' idesS'MVe' 
become mdeleifac^flcj^apnei]^^ . 
not industria]'r^ax&.'^ afe'seeii doW" 
as the pivotal figures who can help 
puli their countries from the mire of 
iiKfigence. And although prices of 
wheat, sugar and other agricultural 
products, are sorely depressed on 
world markets, many experts say 
they re p resent the greatest hope for 
the third world. 

“There has been a tremendous and 
historic shift,” said Walt W. Rostow, 
whose 1960 bode, “The Stages oTEco- 
Domic Growth,” became the Bible of 
development for jts description of 
how countries generally evolve from 
traditional agriculture to modern in- 
dustry. “You have the drama uf India 


exporting grain to the Soviet Union, 
and the same thing is happening in 
China. The word is spreading: You 
can’t cheat the fanners.” 

Luke J. Mwananshiku, the Finance 
Minister of Zambia, agreed: “Cer- 
tainly there has been a shift. I speak 
of my country, but I think also in 
many parts of Africa there has been 
this shift of emphasis. We want agri- 
culture to come to the fore.” 

The new-born agricultural funda- 
mentalism is a far cry from the strat- 
egy of industrialization that was her- 
alded in the postwar years as the es- 
cape from poverty. Not only the 
developing countries, but also the 


The changes in 
development 
strategy reflect 
turmoil in the field 
of economics. 


United States, Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union encouraged this 
view, aiming millions of dollars in aid 
to finance vast prestige projects such 
“as’dams arRTpower plaints intended to 

•aspisttife oeW r Ipdti^tries^ And^epono- 

I oiis<5. trom ui£ T4mWi J L*iadrrScfeol 
of Economics and elsewhere roamed 
the third world, bearing the gospel of 
industrialization. 

Today roost economists, including 
such doyens as Professor Rostow and 
John Kenneth Galbraith, say that 
they stressed agriculture all along. 
Indeed, no economist or statesman 
ever said that agriculture was unim- 
portant, but in practice it tended to be 
overlooked in the rush to industrial- 
ize. A rare economist who became a 
crusader for agriculture was Theo- 
dore W. Schultz of the University of 
Chicago, who in 1979 won the Nobel 
Memorial Prize in Economic Science. 


“Most of the poor countries were 
being advised by the rich countries, 
and also from within, that the best 
way to achieve economic growth was 
rapid industrialization, if need be at 
the expense of agriculture,” he re- 
called. "It turned out in country after 
country to be a disaster.” 

The ramifications of the new 
changes could be immense. Shifting 
development strategies — particu- 
larly when that involves raising food 
prices to stimulate farm production 
— can generate riots or coups. In 
April, for example, the Sudanese 
Government was overthrown after it 
raised the price of the round bread 
called aish that is sold on every dusty 
street corner in Khartoum. 

But there are also wider interna- 
tional implications. With increased 
resources devoted to agriculture in 
most of the third world and Eastern 
Europe, more countries are able to 
feed themselves, or even to export 
their agricultural products, such as 
grain. This cuts into traditional mar- 
kets of American farmers, who are 
already competing in world markets 
with Indian peasants from the fertile 
Punjab. Indeed, more production 
would depress food commodity prices 
further, at a time when they are al- 
ready extremely low. 

The roots of the failure of heavy in- 
dustrialization-are varied and com- 
plex. Local .workers often lacked the 
training to run sophisticated factories 
and machines. Countries ran out of 
cash to pay for spare parts and other 
imports needed for production. Indus- 
tries and urban workers were coddled 
with subsidized food and jacked-up 
exchange rates Intended to keep im- 
ports cheap. But low food prices dis- 
couraged farmers from producing 
and countries found themselves allo- 
cating scarce foreign exchange to im- 
port the most basic of goods: food. As 
a result, maijy economies stagnated 
or grew very slowly. The cycle of pov- 
erty continued. 

As if these internal forces were not 
bad enough, poor countries were then 


battered by forces that, in many 
cases, were well beyond their control. 
The global recession of the early 
1980’s, Africa’s food crisis, the debt 
crisis in many developing countries, 
the tumble in commodity prices — all 
pushed many poor countries to adopt 
more austere policies, in which agri- 
culture was given greater emphasis. 

Of course, the change in strategies 
did not come overnight. Professor 
Schultz noted that some countries, 
such as India, began to put more em- 
phasis on agriculture as early as the 
1960’s. And even now, some countries 
are stressing fanning in their rheto- 
ric, but not so much in their policies. 
Moreover, some countries are redis- 
covering agriculture without aban- 
doning industry. Industrialization, 
after all, has enjoyed some successes 
in countries like Taiwan, South Korea 
and Brazil, although one reason for 
such success may be that these coun- 
tries did not abandon agriculture in 
their drive to industrialize. Even 
some partly industrialized countries 
are expected in the future to tilt the 
balance more toward agriculture. 

The changes in the development 
strategy go deeper than mere tinker- 
ing with policy. They also reflect tur- 
moil in the field of economics, a re- 
treat from the heady aspirations and 
certainties of previous decades. The 
entire field of development econom- 
ics, which insists that conventional 
free-market economic policies are 
Inappropriate in poor countries and 
emphasizes state involvement in the 
economy, is on the defensive. 

The shift is apparent not only in the 
principal areas of underdevelopment 
— Asia, Latin America and Africa — 
but also in the Communist world. 
China is the most obvious example of 
a Communist country trying to put 
more emphasis on agriculture, but to 
a lesser degree the same trend is vis- 
ible elsewhere. The Soviet Union, 
with Mikhail Gorbachev in charge of 
agriculture several years ago, experi- 
mented with decentralized decision- 
making on large farms, and now is 
expanding investment in agriculture. 


INVESTING / Anise C. Wallace 

Using Intuition to Uncover Stock Values 


I NFERENTIAL FOCUS does not provide the 
number-crunching securities analysis that is so 
popular on Wall Street these days. The New 
York-based financial think tank strives for what it 
calls nontraditional "right-brain,” or intuitive, re- 
search. The company's four principals read almost 
200 trade journals, and draw inferences about 
changing business trends' and life styles. The ob- 
ject: to be the first to spot such trends and to link 
them to business activity and opportunities for in- 
vestors and business executives. 

While other organizations also ,delve into such 
“megatrends” looking for' investment wisdom. In- 
ferential Focus has its own special way of looking at 
the world, devised in large part fay its late partner, 
Bennett w. Goodspeed, who was author of the "Tao 
Jones Averages.” The bock, a guide to what Mr.. 
Goodspeed railed whole-brained investing, urged 
the melding of analytical research (centered in the 
left lobe of the brain) and intuition (in the right). 
Taoism,. an ancient Chinese philosophy, stresses 
unity and the Interelation of all'things. 

The firm provides its research service to more 
than 50 clients, including Fortune 500 companies, 
major banks, money managers — and the White 
House. The cheats get a written report about once 
every 10 days, a phone consultation twice a month 
and a quarterly presentation, in person. For all of 
tills. Inferential Focus charges each client an an- 
imal fee of $24 ,000. 

. “We’re dealing with a world of change, and a cru- 
cial element is discovering change," said Charles 
J. Hess, one of the firm's founders. Three changes 
ahead that the firm's analysts have spotted in- 
clude: a reversal of the seeming dominance of 
Japan in certain* industrial sectors, a swing to bad 
times fen’ American military contractors and some 
difficulties for the red-hot broadcasting sector. 

. The firm’s readers scan a diverse world of publi- 
cations — ranging from Variety and Connoisseur to 
Industrial Hygiene News and Pipeline and Gas 
Journal — to find “anomalies” or clues that will 
help i nv es to r s indentify those stock groups that 
may benefit, or be hurt by, such changes. But the 
firm provides only broad research reports; its part, 

’ nets do not make specific stock recommendations. 

; Some, of Wall Street's most successful portfolio 
managers subscribe to the services of the firm. 
‘They’re .excellent for confirming suspicions you 
mayhave," said Ted Theodore, formerly a portfo- 
lio manager with Morgan, Stanley * Company and 
founder of the recently formed Prospect Advisors 


A think tank sees harder 
times for the networks, 
Japan and U.S. military 
contractors. Also, giant 
Dreyfus dumps utilities. 


Investment firm in New York. Eldon c. Mayer, 
. president of New York’s Lynch & Mayer Inc., was 
so impressed by Mr. Goodspeed’s book that he sent 
copies to all of his clients. 

One of the changes that the partners see today is 
a shift in the nation's attitude toward war, the mili- 
tary and arms spending. The early 1980’s witnessed 
. a reversal of the animosity toward the military 
which began in the 1960’s during the Vietnam War. 
That shift resulted, for example, in record sales of 
G. 1. Joe toys- in the early 1980's. But Mr. Hess said 
that Inferential Focus’s researchers believe the 
, pendulum may be swinging back. 

“What we’re picking up in the past year is that it 
seems to have reached a peak.” he said. 

Mr. Hess says that now the armed services are 
re-evaluating the draft because they are having 
trouble retaining people. And the Navy has had to 
increase bonuses to pilots to keep them for leaving 
for commercial airline jobsTAdditipnally, average 
^ citizens are far less willing to grant carte Wanche to 
the Pentagon: "The attitude in the country is less 
supportive of increases in the budget,” he said. 

As. a result. Inferential Focus says, companies 
sych as General Dynamics. Lockheed, Hughes Air- 
craft and Northrop that derive a good deal of their 
earnings from the military budget will be hurt. 

However, some of these stocks cbuld continue to 
do well over the short term because of merger and 
acquisition activity in the group. General Motors's 
acquisition of Hughes has driven up the prices of 
many of the military companies. But Mr. Hess also 
notes that such merger mania often results in ill- 
timed acquisitions — takeovers consummated after 
the targets have enjoyed peak earnings. He cited 
the bidding brawl staged by Du Pont and Seagram 


over Conoco, just as energy prices were peaking in 
the early 1980’s and the oil glut was developing. 

Inferential Focus also believes that the television 
broadcasting sector, also beset by merger frenzy, 
may be due for a fall. The firm’s partners feel that 
changes brought about by video cassette recorders 
will result in pricing pressure or the networks and 
independent stations. 

For one thing, more and more viewers use their 
VCR’s to “zap” out TV commercials. As a result of 
the zapping — and an overall change in viewer 
habits — corporations may change the way they 
spend their advertising dollars. They may shift 
more away from network television advertising to 
other media, such as newspapers and magazines. 
Cable stations could get a “trickle" of the new ad- 
vertising, Mr. Hess predicted. Carol L. Colman, an- 
other Inferential Focus partner, noted that some 
advertising agencies have even been urging their 
clients to consider advertisements for use on store- 
bought VCR tapes. 

All these moves, obviously, would hurt the major 
networks, such as CBS and ABC, as well as small, 
independent broadcasters, such as Storer and Taft. 

The firm's partners also predict that what they 
have dubbed "the new industrial revolution” Is 
reversing a major trend of the 1970’s: the Japanese 
dominance over many American companies and 
markets. But now there are signs that Japan’s 
strength is "waning.” Mr. Hesssaid. Production 
and manufacturing expertise is becoming less im- 
portant to a company than marketing and distribu- 
tion — and Japanese companies lag behind their 
American competitors in those areas. 

Mr. Hess pointed to alliances that Japanese com- 
panies are forging with Korean, Chinese and Amer- 
ican companies, and said such moves indicated that 
Japanese executives “realized that they were los- 
ing their competitive edge as manufacturers.” By 
linking up with competitors and potential custom- 
ers, they are "trying to become partners" with the 
next group of dominant manufacturers. 

The worldwide shift from manufacturing to mar- 
keting and distribution is affecting more than just 
Japan. As distributors become stronger and have 
more clout with manufacturers, some "previously 
mundane marketers, such as supermarkets" have 
witnessed an increase in their fortunes, the firm 
noted in a recent report. American companies with 
strong distribution channels, such as I.B.M., Gen- 
eral Electric, McKesson and Westinghouse, also 
could benefit from this trend. 


Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


OPEC Cuts Prices 
At Saudis’ Urging 




OPEC agreed to small price cuts on 
its medium and heavy grades of 
crude oil. But Iran, Algeria and 
Libya. OPEC's more radical mem- 
bers. say they will not go along. The 
price cuts, although mostly symbolic, 

marked a victory for Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, the Saudi oil minister. 
Saudi Arabia wants to produce more, 
but fears a glut.' It had wanted even 
bigger price cuts, but won out over 
strong opposition to any cuts at all. 
The price cut will not solve OPEC’s 
disunity problems, analysts say. If oil 
demand does not pick up, they say, 
most OPEC members will again dis- 
count their prices and overproduce. 

Orders for durable goods rose 1.8 
percent in June, the third consecutive 
increase. Consumer prices rose just 
two-tenths of 1 percent, with in nation 
at a 3.7 percent rate for the year. Ana- 
lysts remained cautious, noting that 
the brighter figures mean only that 
recession is not at hand. 

Stocks retreated from last week’s 
records as weak profit reports damp- 
ened investor enthusiasm. The Dow 
Jones industrial average lost 2.46 
points In the week, closing at 1.357.08. 
The money supply fell $4.8 billion, 
stemming its recent explosive 
growth. Credit markets were stable. 

Hie dollar dropped steeply in light 
trading Friday, after moving in a nar- 
row range all week. 

Toyota will build midsized luxury 
cars in the United States, becoming 
the latest Japanese auto company to 
prroduce here. While American 
manufacturers are moving some pro- 
duction overseas to avoid high labor 
costs at home, the Japanese are mov- 
ing here to avoid import quotas and to 
head off protectionist legislation. 

The U.A.W. approved a pact with 
G.M. for the new Saturn plant, which 
-rumors say will be -builL -in- Spring ' 
Hill, Term. Workers would be :sal- 
aried, not paid hourly wages, would 
receive productivity bonuses and 
would be organized into work units. 

I.B.M. will build a plant In Mexico 
now that the Government has lifted 
the requirement that I.B.M. give 
Mexican partners a majority stake. 
In return, l.B.M. agreed to invest $91 
million in the microcomputer plant — 
more than it had planned— and made 
pledges on pricing and exports. Mexi- 
co's reversal is an indication of its 
eagerness to spur foreign investment, 
and I.B.M.’s concessions, analysts 
say, show how valuable the company 
deems the Latin American market. 

Mexico devalued the- peso’s "con- 
trolled” rate used in most foreign ex- 
change transactions. The 20 percent 
devaluation, coming on the heels of a 
devaluation in the rate used by tour- 
ists and private citizens, is intended 
to help Mexico’s balance of trade. 

G-M.’s net Income fell 27 J percent, 
to $1.16' billion, and Ford earnings 
dropped' 23.1 percent, to $698.7 mil- 
lion, both because of loss of tax 
credits and big product development 
costs. The Big Three together posted 



Associated Press 


Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani 


net income of $2.46 billion in the quar- 
ter, down 27 percent, and analysts 
said high modernization and develop- 
ment costs could keep earnings below 
last year’s record levels. 

Oil profits were mixed. Exxon's net 
income fell 44.8 percent because ofa 
fund to refund overcharges, and Arco 
lost $1.1 billion because of costs as- 
sociated with restructuring. Mobil 
rose 12.3 percent, Amoco gained 14.5 
percent, and Phillips fell 52.4 percent. 

Sir James Goldsmith won his battle 
with Crown Zeilerbacfa and will be- 
come its chairman. Zellerbach direc- 
tors now will decide the company's 
course: a stock buyback, further 
stock sales to Sir James, a “transac- 
tion” with a third company, or re- 
structuring. Sir James paid (ess for 
his 51.3 percent stake on the open 
market than he would have spent 
under his $42.50-a-share tender offer. 

American Express’s net was flat 
because of losses in its Fireman's 
Fund insurance subsidiary. In an at- 
tempt to turn around the unit, which 
has been faced with high claims, 
American Express named John J. 
Byrne, the chairman of Geico, to be 
chief executive at Fireman’s Fund. 

Merrill Lynch's profits rebounded, 
helped by the bullish bond markets. 
The brokerage earned $67.6 million, 
compared with a loss last year. 

Smaller airlines Improved. Delta’s 
net rose 17.4 percent and People Ex- 
press quadrupled. But United’s par- 
ent posted a $91 million loss because 
of its lengthy pilots' strike, and 
T.W.A.’s net fell 67J percent. 

The President's tax plan would cost 
about $25 billion in revenues over five 
years, a special joint committee of 
tax experts said. That is within the 
range that the President considers 
“revenue neutral,” but the Adminis- 
tration agreed to modify its plans to 
eliminate the shortfall. 

Intelsat will have competition, al- 
beit limited. The F.C.C. is allowing 
three American companies to set up 
satellite communications systems. 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK EMDED July 26, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sates 

Last 

NotChng 

PhilPet 

14,510,100 

13% 

+ 

1% 

IBM - 

7,380,000 

132 

+ 

2% 

AT8T 

7.195,400 

21% 

- 

% 

Unocal 

8.077,700 

31 

+ 

3 

Seeded 

5.680.000 

64% 

+ 

V* 

Reynln 

5.847.100 

27% 

- 

1% 

BankAmer — 

5,134,800 

17 

- 

% 

AmerExpr ..... 

4,796,000 

43% 

- 

3% 

WamerLab _ 

4,730,600 

39% 

- 

5% 

ITTCp 

4,655.200 

33 V* 

+ 

1% 

Ford Mot ....... 

4,621.500 

44% 

+ 

1% 

UnkmCeib .... 

4,588,200 

51 

+ 

2% 

Exxon 

4,281.300 

53 

+ 

% 

Mobil 

4,279,700 

31 

+ 

y. 

Schlmb 

4,001.000 

39% 

+ 

i% 


Standard A Poor's 




400 Indust —.216.4 

211.9 

214.4 

-1.36 

ZOTransp . — 183.0 

177.3 

179.0 

-2.78 

40Ut!Ja — B8,1 

83-2 

83.6 

-4.54 

40 Financial . 23.4 

22.3 

22.4 

-0.96 

500 Stocks ...195.1 

190.6 

192.4 

-2.73 

Dow Jones 




30 Indust 1372.2 

1335.6 

1357 0 

-2.4B 

20Trsnsp — 710.T 

678. 8 

680.4 

-12.29 

15 Utils .165.9 

156.6 

157.4 

-8.82 

65 Comb 570.3 

551.2 

558.1 

-7.90 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 26, 1985 


(Consolidated) 

Comoeny 


Sain 


Lost NofCftng 


MARKET DIARY ust 

Weak 


Advance* ........ .. 

729 


1,267 

Totalities .... 

2,245 

New Highs 

278 

NewLows - 

15 


Prev. 

Week. 

1,361 

653 

2,245 

513 

28 


VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New York C tow) 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To Dale 


. Total Sties 598^07,140 15,612^79.036 

Same Per- 1984.. 434.654,111 12,968.505,690 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 
New York Stock Exchange 


UtHs 

Finance ... 


129.1 

126.6 

127 9 

114.7 

111.3 

111.8 

60.0 

67 .2 

57.3 

120.5 

116,4 

116.7 

112.9 

110.5 

111.3 


TIE Com . 

.1.834,200 6% 

+- % 

WangB 

.1,800,500 17% 

+ % 

EchoBay .. 

1.504.700 14% 

+ 1% 

TexAir 

.1,471,300 17% 

- % 

Hasbro 

1.234,800 34% 

- 2% 

DomePet .. 

1,001.600 2-3/16 

+ 1/16 

KeyPhanTt 

918.700 12% 

+ 1 

Amdahl 

811,900 13% 

- % 

Dynlct 

639.500 13V* 

- V* 

MARKET DIARY Last 

Prev. 


Week 

Week 


328 

455 

Declines .... 

437 

285 

Unchanged 

:isi 

173 

Total Issues 


913 

New Highs . 

77 

117 

NewLows ... 

22 

35 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 


(4PM New York Ckne) 


Week 


To Date 


-3.13 


Motti Sales 39.824,440 1,178,132,1' 

Same Par. 1984.. 28579.635 048,82* 
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An African Tragedy Unfolds 


Suddenly, Che debates about how Americans or 
Frenchmen should protest South Africa's apartheid 
sound trivial, even self-indulgent. No distant agita- 
tion or disinvestment can make much difference 
now; Pretoria's new emergency and martial law 

are propelling a vicious cycle of rebellion .and 

repression toward race war. The war may tear at 
conscience and poison emotions in multiracial 
societies like ours, but it seems impervious to 
mediation. 

Let conscience cry out, but don't pretend that 
symbolic pickets and boycotts can stem the vio- 
lence. South Africa's racist structure will not yield 
to such gnats as shareholder votes and ambassa- 
dorial recalls. Its rebellious blacks will not be 
bought off by better jobs in multinational corpora- 
tions. South Africa is headed for a historic clash, pit- 
ting the white Afrikaner, newly rich, against the 
black African, newly roused; pitting the most mod- 
em weapons against the most powerful ideas. 


In South Africa, a small white minority and 
large black majority have been bound, uniquely and 
inextricably, to the same land and economy. The 
whites control most of the wealth, but they have 
created it by exploiting blacks, denying them citi- 
zenship and demeaning their humanity. They have 
failed to produce any plausible plan for sharing 
power. Indeed, their successive political schemes 
have been designed to divide the blacks to perpetu- 
ate white dominion. 

The world has not seen the end of tyranny but 
the crude tyrahny of race is a declining force. The 
world has implored Pretoria to let apartheid end by 


emancipation rather than revolution. But the Afri- 
kaners will not emancipate and mean to fight, for 
generations, to defeat revolution. 

They are brutally honest about their goal and 
divided only about tactics. Their most recent “re- 
forms" scuttled a constitution that might have ad- 
mitted blacks to citizenship and replaced it with one 
that made race the supreme determinant of poUti- 
cal power. It declared the white Parliament pre- 
eminent and created advisory assemblies for In- 
dians and “Coloreds.” Blacks got nothing except 
the vague promise of a “non-statutory forum” for 
leaders who preach submission to this structure. 
Even moderate dissenters were charged with trea- 
son and delivered to a brutish police. 

Older blacks responded with more nonviolent 
protest. Younger blacks marched forth to test their 
strength. They boycotted schools, jobs and white 
merchants; they killed and tortured black “collabo- 
rators”; they destroyed the black administrations 
of black towns. In 10 months, 500 people, mostly 
blacks, were killed, mostly by the counterattacking 
police. Every new funeral became a political rally 
until the Government freed the army and police of 
all legal restraints and ordered the fires dampened 
again. 

Inevitably, every arrest or shooting of a black 
youngster will radicalize a platoon — and the black 
population of South Africa will double before the end 
of the century. Sooner or later, all other decent na- 
tions will shun the Afrikaners. Pretoria will keep 
blaming Communists and may yet make Reds of 
many blacks. A monumental tragedy is at hand, 
and there is not much that good people elsewhere 
can do to prevent it. 


No Light. No Tunnel Either. 


The double-deck 63d Street tunnel beneath the 
East River, designed for trains on its lower level 
and subway cars on the upper, carries neither. Long 
a monument to New York’s over-optimism, tbe tun- 
nel has become a symbol also of amazingly bad 
management. 

When it was proposed 20 years ago. New York- 
ers expected growth forever. A double-duty tunnel 
would facilitate commuting by bringing the Long Is- 
land Rail Road to an East Side terminal and join 
eastern Queens with the Sixth Avenue subway. But 
when an East Side terminal was rejected by the 
Board of Estimate, the Long Island dropped out of 
the lower tunnel deck. Subsequently, the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority recognized that it 
could not finance a new Queens subway. A tunnel 
meant to serve two purposes ended up with none. 

Even to raise the tunnel's prospective passen- 
ger load above 3,000 people a day, the M.T.A. is 
looking to Washington for $200 million to connect the 
Queens end of the tunnel with older subway lines. 

The present condition of the tunnel bolsters the 
impression that neither riders nor taxpayers can en- 
trust themselves to New York's subway manage- 
ment. All tunnels leak; the 63d Street tunnel collects 


far more water than it should. Transit officials, 
busy with operating lines, forgot the tunnel's ex- 
haust fans. In the dampness, electrical equipment 
and steel beams corroded. Responsibility for con- 
struction flaws must be distributed among 23 inde- 
pendent contractors. The authority has finally hired 
a consultant to assess the tunnel's weaknesses and 
the reasons for them. 

Without any consultant, the tunnel’s condition 
tells much about the M.T.A. If the authority cannot 
build a tunnel, can it be trusted to spend its new bil- 
lions for the essential restoration of existing tun- 
nels, tracks, stations and signal systems? 

The city cannot easily entrust its future to the 
M.T.A., at least until that agency produces a cred- 
ible plan for managing its money. Failing that, if 
the M.T.A. cannot restore its own system, it should 
engage an agency that can. The Port Authority has 
efficiently supervised the construction of tunnels, 
and much more. The M.T.A., after defining operat- 
ing requirements, might well contract with the Port 
Authority to run its capital program. The city 
should resist any more financing of capital im- 
provements to its subway until it sees more mana- 
gerial light, at both ends of the tunnel. 


Scientists Who Hog Data 


Many scientists are reluctant or unwilling to 
share the raw data on which their published articles 
are based, notes a National Academy of Sciences 
committee. It recommends that sharing of data 
should be a “regular practice.” The advice leans in 
the right direction. Sharing of data by researchers 
is a necessity, not merely a desirable goal. 

Scientists have every right to keep information 
to themselves until they have published their princi- 
pal findings. But unless the raw data are then made 
accessible, others may find it impossible to check 
the claims based thereon. And un verifiable claims 
do not belong in science. 

Scientists are usually generous in sharing spe- 
cial materials or techniques because everyone prof- 
its from the free interchange. But a colleague's re- 
quest to see raw data can easily be taken as a chal- 
lenge to diligence or veracity. Desire to protect 
one's data from criticism or predatory use often 
prevails over the scholar's duty. 


In one case noted in the Academy’s report, a re- 
searcher reported that each execution in America 
prevented seven to eight murders, a claim cited by 
the Justice Department in asking the Supreme 
Court to restore the death penalty. Hie raw data 
were not immediately made available to other re- 
searchers; when they were, criticisms of the re- 
search were corroborated. 

Experiments in physics or biology are easier to 
replicate than those in social science, but that does 
not imply a lesser duty to make raw data available 
on request. Access to data is the only way to estab- 
lish that it has been fully and fairly reported. 

Some scientific data are acquired subject to 
confidentiality, trade secrets or military security. 
But most science is a process of free and open in- 
quiry, intentionally kept free of such entangle- 
ments. A scientist who denies legitimate inquirers 
access to the data frustrates the validation process 
of science. 


Topics 


Outdoor Amenities 


Moveable Feasters 

New Yorkers are always noshing. 
Their office desks are Uttered with 
the crumbs of bagels and monster 
muffins, and their wastebaskets with 
coffee cartons. They eat pretzels and 
hot dogs and falafel and calzone on 
the run, sometimes all at once, and a 
native of Peking can admire their 
skill with chopsticks. 

They are connoisseurs of ice-cream 
bars and tortellini salads and even 
the youngest among them know the 
difference between a taco and a burri- 
to. Now, thanks to plastic containers, 
plastic cutlery and the other triumphs 
of take-out technology, there is no 
place where they cannot be found 
stuffing their faces. 

On a bus. for instance. One young 
man seen riding the M-I0 on a recent 
morning had orange juice, a bun with 
melted cheese in its middle and a car- 
ton of coffee, light. On the subway, a 
young woman, maybe a dieter: juice. 


black coffee and a hard-boiled egg 

cracked with aplomb against a stan- 
chion. 

Even at the theater: a middle-aged 
woman consuming an enormous 
three-course meal before the curtain. 
And at the movies, a recently ob- 
served supper of dim sum. shrimp !o- 
mein and spareribs for two. 

(Our observer was packing a salad, 
smoked chicken breast and new pota- 
toes in creamy vinaigrette.) 

Sweeping the aisles after a per- 
formance is probably even less pleas- 
ant than previously, but what a boon 
the new noshes are for the listening — 
and eating — audience. 

The click of chopsticks is to the 
crackle of a candy wrapper what the 
*ong of the bird is to the roar of the 
tiger. And the sound of a piece of 
chicken being chewed is a mere whis- 
per to the thunder of popcorn in full 
crunch. 


Sounds of Silence 

According to a survey, more than 
half the people who come to Central 
Park say they are there to relax. But 
relaxing isn’t easy when the musical 
blasts from a big box are boring a 
hole through your brain. 

That is why New York City has 
designated the Sheep Meadow — 
along with sections of four local 
beaches — a quiet zone. Anyone in 
one of the restricted areas who listens 
to a radio or cassette tape player 
without headphones risks a $50 fine. 

To quiet the big boxes is to reveal a 
lot of other sounds. Strollers on the 
Sheep Meadow, for instance, will be 
able to hear the whoosh of a soda can 
being opened ... the whine of a kite 
string spinning off its reel ... the 
crackle of waxed paper as it's 
stripped from a sandwich ... the 
cries of “Jennifer/Tiffany/ Jason, 
don't you dare wander off like that 
again." Music to their ears. 


Letters 


It’s Time for an Israeli-Arab Change of Tone 


To tbe Editor: 

In “The Irony of Israel's Democ- 
racy Project” (Op-Ed, July IQ, 
Danny Rubinstein, an Israeli journal- 
ist, rites the high percentage of young 
Israelis who either "agree" or "com- 
pletely agree" with Rabbi Meir Ka- 
bane’s "racist call for expelling the 1.5 
million Arabs in tbe territories.” To 
Mr. Rubinstein and the mainstream of 
Israeli political and educational lead- 
ership, this represents an alarming 
threat to Israeli democracy. To pro- 
mote democratic values and better 
relations between young Jews and 
Arabs, Israeli leaders have supported 
“teach democracy" projects. Mr. 
Rubinstein, however, having partici- 
pated in such projects, believes them 
doomed to failure. 

According to him, teaching demo- 
cratic values and agreeing to con- 
demn Rabbi Kahane evades the fun- 
damental issue: Israel must either 
sacrifice the territories on tbe West 
Bank and Gaza, or her democracy. 

While I agree that Israeli democ- 
racy cannot long survive the occupa- 
tion of the West Bank and the denial 
of autonomy or equal rights for 
Arabs, 1 do not believe this is tbe only 
cause for the loss of commitment to 
democratic values by Israeli youth. 


Something can be done by political 
leaders to inhibit the growth of rac- 
ism and, perhaps, promote an atmos- 
phere more conducive to. negotia- 
tions: change the tone, temperature 
andcontent of the political rhetoric. 

' .The youth of Israel have grown up 
and come to understand their politi- 
cal reality through tbe language of 
Menachem Begin, Arid Sharon, the 
Likud Party, Gush Emunim and even 
the “hawks” in the Labor alignment. 
The Arab “West Bank,” or Palestine, 
has become ancient Israel's Judea 
and Samaria, Arabs are painted . 
broadly as "terrorists,” Jews are 
seen as “freedom fighters” or de- 
fenders of their homes, even when 
killing innocent civilians. The inva- 
sion of Lebanon is “peace for the 
Galilee.” The Arabs who defend their 
homes are still "terrorists." This lan- 
guage takes on a life of its own and 
shapes the understanding of reality 
and political values. 

Israelis have long understood the 
importance of rhetoric in shaping 
political consciousness. They have 
correctly criticized the vitriolic lan- 
guage used by Arab political leaders 
and media in discussing Zionism and 
Israeli actions. Israelis have recog- 
nized the negative force this language 


The Unlearned Lesson of the Atomic Age 

To the Editor: 

Tom Wicker, in his 40th-annlversary 
commemoration July 16 of the Trinity 
test (technically, an implosion rather 
than explosion) near Alamogordo, 

N.M., eloquently recalls how in those 
four decades we have consistently 
failed to heed the warning issued to 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson by 
A. H. Compton, Enrico Fermi, Ernest 
Lawrence and J. Robert Oppenbeim- 
er, a bare 10 days following Hiroshi- 
ma, that the safety of this nation "can- 
not be based wholly or even primarily 
in its scientific or technical prowess. It 
can be based only on making future 
wars impossible.” 

It may be equally instructive to re- 
call that the same four physicists, ex- 
actly one month before Trinity, coun- 
seled Mr. Stimson against a nonmili- 
tary demonstration of the atomic 
bomb, which some believed might 
lead to Japan’s surrender. As spokes- 
man for the group, Oppenheimer, 
reasoning that there was no effective 
way of demonstrating the bomb with- 
out loss of life that would impress 
Japan's warlords, concluded, "we see 
no acceptable alternative to direct 
military use.” 

The evident irony of tins turnabout 
in the collective sentiment of our tech- 
nological "high command” is tragi- 
cally compounded by our stubborn to- 
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ability in 40 years to heed the lesson 
those four learned in two months. 

Despite doubts among our fission- 
competent allies about the wisdom of 
President Reagan’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative and the growing domestic op- 
position to this program, our Govern- 
ment's reluctance to explore a univer- 
sal test ban of fission wea p ons illus- 
trates even at this advanced hour tbe 
obsessiveness of our pursuit of p o wer 
advantage at the expense of arms limi- 
tation. John H. Gilchrist 

/^Newtown, Conn., July 16.1985 
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Perilous Economies 
In Airport Security 


To the Editor: 

None of your letters have pointed out 
the real reason for the problems of air- 
port security — km and cheap wages. 

At most airports the people who op- 
erate screening equipment are poorly 
paid and poorly trained employees of 
low-bidding security subcontractors. 
The Teamsters airline division has 
called an Congress and the Federal 
Aviation Administration to compel 
airlines using U.5. airports to hire only 
experienced guards and to provide 
more training for passenger safety. 

Most airport guards and screeners 
are paid minimum wage, have few 
benefits and no pensions. There is tre- 
mendous turnover, and it often takes 
state authorities four to six months to 
check out their backgrounds. 

The airlines have lost control be- 
cause of cutthroat competition under 
the deregulation act of 1978. They give 
the job to the subcontractor making 
the lowest bid, who makes a profit tty 
cutting every possible comer. 

We will never have adequate se- 
curity until the. airlines hire fully 
trained people and pay them a living 
wage. William f. Genoese 

Director, Airline Division 
Inti. Brotherhood of Teamsters 
New York, July 20, 1985 


Again, Fiscal Abuse 
Of Our Children 

To tbe Editor: 

I agree totally with your criticism 
of tbe latest budget com p romise and 
the Inability of Congress to face tbe 
seriousness of tbe crisis (“Damn tbe 
Deficit! Full Spend Ahead!” editori- 
al, July 11). 

Once again, conferees played tbe 
expensive game of "you get yours, as 
long as l get mine." The House caved 
in to the Senate on defense — so we’ll 
see more spending there. The Senate 
caved into the House on cost-of-living 
adjustments — so well see more 
spending there. The President won't 
stand for new revenues, so no deficit 
reduction there. 

Who gets the bill? Mainly our chil- 
dren. As they did last year. As they 
will next year. Every year Congress 
makes such “compromises” will cost 
each future taxpayer as much as 
$10,000 in extra taxes over a lifetime, 
just to pay the interest on what we 
borrow. That’s fiscal child abuse. 

When will we in Congress recognize 
what we are doing to our children's fu- 
ture? When deficits hit $300 billion, 
$500 billion? When we face an eco- 
nomic debacle? I hope not, but some- 
times I wonder. JOHN E. PORTER 

Member of Congress, 10th Disc, 111. 

Washington, July 12, 1985 


lias played in shaping the opinions of 
ordinary Arabs and therefore in in- 
hibiting reasonable dialogue between 
Arab and Jew. More recently, Jews 
throughout the world ha ve rightly de- 
cried the attempt to delegitimize 
Zionism by associating it with ra cism 
in the minds of the international com- 
munity..! am suggesting that some- 
thing similar is happening in Israel as 

Arabs are delegitiiuized and dehu- 
manized ip public opinion because of 
the rhetoric used by public leaders 
and some of the press. 

I think the- Peres Government s 
more moderate tone is improving the 
situation. Changing the political iWo- 
ric will hot only help “educate” a new 
generation to more democratic values 
but can alsohelp bridge the differences 
between Arabs and Jews, apd help all 
sides recognize that a new and’ promis- 
ing opportunity for peace exists. Natu- 
rally, this reminder is for Arab and 
jew. Sanford Gutman 

Cortland, N. Y., July 19, 1985 
The writer is associate professor of 
history in the State University of New 
York College at Cortland. 


First Steps 

To the Editor: 

Over the last nine years. Interns for 
Peace, an independent, nonpolitical, 
grass-roots program has pioneered a 
model of conflict resolution between 
the Jewish and Arab citizens of Israel 
that focuses on shared interests, such 
as sports, education and industry. 

In this program, l, a Jew, lived for 
almost two years in an Israeli Arab 
town of 18,000 Moslems, where along 
with my fellow interns, Jews -and 
Arabs, I was trained to work with the 
residents of neighboring Jewish and 
Arab communities to develop cooper- 
ative activities. Our frustration was 
great, but the rewards were even 
greater as we witnessed the positive 
effect of interaction on the attitudes 
of Jews and Arabs toward each other . 

Thus, Danny Rubinstein’s cry of de- 
spair is un wa r ranted. We in Interns 
for Peace are witnessing a dramatic 
increase in the numbers of Jewish 
and Arab participants in our projects. 
Thousands of Israeli Arabs and Jews 
are building a model of healthy rela- 
tions. dinaB. Charnin 

North American Director 
Interns for Peace 
New York, July 18, 1985 


The Enemy Within 

To the Editor: 

Danny Rubinstein only hints at the 
core of the problem tty repor tin g in- 
dignantly that there are Israelis who 
question whether Arab citizens de- 
serve equal rights. 

Twenty percent ' of Israel’s popula- 
tion are Arab citizens. Notail of them 
exercise their democratic rights and 
obligations. Everi so, they account for 
10 members in the present Knesset 
(not all of them Arabs). Israelis 
laughed when Arab Knesset mem- 
bers participated in the esoteric 
“Who is a Jew?” debate and helped 
defeat a motion by ultrareligious 
Jewish members. 

But there will be no laughter when 
the Knesset deliberates on so-called 
Arab peace proposals, spedfically on 
what, if any, areas Israel can return 
to Arab control and still have a 
chance to survive future wars or cam- 
paigns of terrorist attrition. Israelis 
know that many of their Arab citizens 
expect to be the principal benefici- 
aries of a successful war against the 
state. There is also amide evidence 
that their religious and national loyal- 
ties are with the nations that threaten 
Israel’s existence. Moreover, almost 
all Israeli Arabs In public office and 
in the media publicly identity with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
whose covenant calls for the destruc- 
tion of tbe Jewish state. 

Hie question of whether Israel’s 
Arab citizens should.be disfranchised 
is therefore legitimate because it is 
an important aspect of Israel’s strug- 
gle for survival. The irony is that the 
fundamental democratic principle of 
proportional representation may 
bring about the end of democracy in 
Israel. E. A. Sturm 

New York, July 19, 1985 


Cleveland Had Surgery on the East River and in Extreme Secrecy 


To tbe Editor: 

Your wire-service item “90 Years 
Ago, an Operation on a President Was 
a Secret" (July 15) asserts, “Cleve- 
land’s operation took place on a 
houseboat on the Hudson River.” 

In fact, the surgery was performed 
on a yacht on the East River. The 
yacht belonged to a friend of Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, who had been 
diagnosed a few weeks before as hav- 
ing cancer of the upper left jaw. 
Cleveland, then 56 years old, was only 
a few months into his second term of 
office. 

It was decided that the surgery be 
performed secretly and that no infor- 
mation be given to the press because 
of the unstable political and financial 
conditions of the day. There was con- 
troversy over the gold standard and 
the Treasury's deficit. Financial 
panic was in the air. It is not even 
known for certain if Vice President 
Adlai E. Stevenson, grandfather of 
the Democratic Presidential con- 
tender of 1952 and 1956, was aware of 
the planned major surgery. 


A team of prominent American sur- 
geons and a dentist performed the 
surgery on July 1, 1893, on board the 
yacht Oneida in a cabin specially fit- 
ted out for the procedure. President 
Cleveland boarded the yacht from the 
Battery in New York. The word was 
given out that he was having needed 
dental work done. To enhance the 
secrecy of the occasion, the surgeons 
were picked up at various points 
along the. East River. The surgery 
lasted only .40 minutes with no compli- 
cations. The yacht then headed up the 
East River and Long Island Sound to 
Cleveland's summer home in Buz- 
zard's Bay, Mass. 

Your report also states, “the public 
did not find out about the surgery for 
almost a year.” Actually, apart from 


some rumors appearing in the press 
at the time, thought to have been 
leaked by the attending dentist, the 
public did not hear the foil story ol 
Cleveland’s surgery until one of the 
assisting surgeons, Dr. W. W. Keen, 
reported on it almost a quarter of a 
century later in 1917 in the Saturday 
Evening Post (reprinted the same 
year by George W. Jacobs & CO., 
Philadelphia as “The Surgical Opera- 
tions on President Cleveland in 
1893”). 

President Cleveland bad a com- 
plete recovery and, after finishing his 
second term, lived on for ll more pro- 
ductive years, dying what one re- 
porter refers to as “a perfectly natu- 
ral death.” Denis Gaffney 

New York, July 17, 1985 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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ABROAD AT HOME 

Anthony Lewis 
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W hat is happening in South Af- 
rica has to be understood as 
something more than another 
. turn in the cycle of protest and repres- 
sion; The illegitimacy of a political sys- 
tem has finally caught up with it There 
can be no return to normalcy In Preto- 
ria’s sense, meaning government by 
and for the white minority. The crisis 
can be resolved only by the establish- 
ment of a new legitimacy. 

A system that denied 80 percent of 
the people all political rights because 
of their skin color never rested on .the 
consent of the governed, of course; It 
rested on force. But the rulers could 
count on most blacks to bear the 
abuse without violent reaction most 
of the time. They can no longer. They 
govern only by what amounts to an 
army of occupation in the black town- 
ships. 

In the past, moreover, rulers hid 
the illegitimate reality of the system 
from themselves, and tried to hide it 
from others, by elaborate theories: 
racial purity, separate development, 
’“independent” homelands. Now 
those myths are threadbare. The 
world sees racism for what it is. The 
apartheid system’s reliance on force 
becomes ever more naked. 

In the last 10 months the South Af- 
rican police have lulled nearly 500 
black men, women and children. 
Many were simply mowed down, as 
in the massacre at Uitenhage in 
March. 

The sweeping powers of the police to 
arrest and detain anyone suspected of 
political unorthodoxy have been used 
to take in hundreds of leaders of the 
United Democratic Front, which advo- 
cates a nonracist South Africa. One of 
the prominent leaders of the move- 
ment against apartheid' Mathew Go- 
niwe, was found dead, his body muti- 
lated, in circumstances pointing to the 
police as the murderers. 

The brutality has been matched by 
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the cynicism of Pretoria's rhetoric, 
offering excuses with no serious ex- 
pectations of belief. It was all the 
fault of Communists , officials said 
when they imposed the state of emer- 
gency last week. 

“It Is essential,” President P. W. 
Botha said, “that the situation be nor- 
malized in such a way that the cli- 
mate for continued dialogue in the in- 
terests of all people in the constitu- 
tional, economic and social fields is 
ensured.” That from a head of gov- 
ernment who has had no “dialogue” 
whatever with meaningful represent- 
atives of 23 million black people. 

No, the time has passed for those 
empty political phrases, for those 
Government promises of “reforms” 
that never touch the essentials of the 
apartheid system. This time must see 
a realistic hope of what blacks would 
call change: a chance to take part in 
the political life of their country. 

For that there must be real talking 
— not a mythical dialogue, not a chat 
with blacks chosen by the white Gov- 
ernment, but a negotiation between 
blacks and whites who matter. And 
that comes back to the crucial point of 
legitimacy. 

South African blacks, as polls have 
repeatedly shown, overwhelmingly 
regard one man as their legitimate 
representative. That is Nelson Man- 
dela, the imprisoned leader of the Af- 
rican National Congress. 

In their heart of hearts, the white 
politicians who have locked him up 
for 21 years know it must be Mr. Man- 
dela. That is why they offered him a 
conditional release . last February, 
that is why they let two foreigners 
visit him recently, after decades of 
complete isolation. 

But it can only be a Nelson Mandela 
free without conditions, negotiating as 
an equal. And that is hard for Mr. 
Botha to do. knowing its necessity 
though he may. For he worries about 
his white constituents, and to an amaz- 
ing degree they live in their suburbs 
and think life can go on unchanged. 

There the outside world can help- It 
can focus attention on the need to free 
Nelson Mandela, as the conservative 
British Government did last week, 
calling for ids “unconditional release.” 
It can try to make South African whites 
feel in their pockets the revulsion of 
others, as France did in stopping- new 
investment and moving for a U.N. Se- 
curity Council resolution. 

And the Reagan Administration? It 
took six days to condemn the declara- 
tion of emergency. It insisted that it 
most not break with Pretoria; a 
White House official explained, 
“They listen to us. We have influ- 
ence.” Influence for what? 

Bishop Desmond Tutu was surely 
right toask what President Reagan's 
reaction would have -been if the 500 
. people killed in South Africa had been 
white.:“We wiH not forget,” he said, 

‘ 'wbewlheAmerican Administration 
stood ata time when we needed them 
desperately:" - 

Desmond Tutu and many others in 
Soutii.Africa waxit to end their, coun- 
- try ’s cftaosL They want order : the or- 
der of hope^ "not the order of the 
grave. . . □ 


There Is No South African Solution 


By Bartie Bull 



’ow that the storm is fi- 
nally breaking in 
South Africa, it is time 
for the United States 
to accept the central 
reality of what will be 
a long and cruel crisis: There is no . 
solution. 

Even more than in Northern Ire- 
land and Palestine, the fundamental 
sense of self-interest of the different 
communities is so intrinsically in- 
compatible as to make a violent fu- 
ture more acceptable to them than 
submitting to the central demands of 
the other side. 

When we urge nonviolence, negoti- 
ations and reform, we mtss the point. 
The struggle is not over how to miti- 
gate, the horrors of apartheid. -The 
struggle Is over the power to rule the 
country. The blacks know they can 
get what they want oily by violence. 
Privately, both sides suspect that 
political fairness is not compatible 
with white survival. 

We Americans are optimistically 
habituated to problem-solving, to the 
notion that everything is possible, 
that “there is always a way.” When 
we confront unyielding, frustrating 
problems, whether in the Mekong 
Delta or the inner city, we tend to 
withdraw from the effort rather than 
be satisfied with patiently pursuing 
the best available course. It is partic- 
ularly painful for those of us who 
worked in the civil rights movement, 
with a clear goal in sight, now largely 
realized, to think there may not be an 
acceptable solution in South Africa. 


Bottle Bull, who worked as a civil- 
rights lawyer in Mississippi, is a law- 
yer and writer in New York. 


Even if moderate black leaders 
could restrain their communities long 
enough to accept gradualist change, 
there is no possible conclusion to such 
a process that would be acceptable to 
a majority of South African whites. 
Even if a majority of whites were pre- 
pared to negotiate a substantial loss 
of political control and economic 
privilege, there is no concession, 
other than an ultimate transfer to 
black majority rule, that would sat- 
isfy the emerging black consensus. 
Even if somehow an Abraham Lin- 
coln were given the chance to admin- 
ister south Africa, there is no process 
of devolution that would not be vio- 
lently resisted by (me, or both,sides. 

Neither side will accept a reason- 
able timetable for change, or the 
terras of a true compromise, or even 
a 'serious negotiating process itself, 
for that must include respect for what 
the other side deems it can never con- 
cede. To a majority of whites, the 
non-negotiable issue is political au- 
thority out of proportion to their num- 
bers. Without that, they fear, it is only 
a matter of time before they lose their 
physical security, economic well- 
being and what they see as their civi- 
lizing role in an increasingly degener- 
ating and Marxist Africa. 

At the end of the day, no negotia- 
tion, no schedule of reform, no relax- 
ing of apartheid will be ultimately ac- 
ceptable to black South Africa until it 
finally arrives at one-man one-vote or 
black majority rule. The whites are 
too fearful to accept this future, and 
the blacks are too angry, and their 
cause too just, to accept less. 

Even the best African models pro- 
vide little encouragement to whites. 
In Zimbabwe, democracy is abused 
as a device to give authoritarian 
power to the leaders of the largest 
tribe. Some opposition black leaders 
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have been beaten and jailed, whites 
are encouraged to leave and Prime 
Minister Robert G. Mugabe now 
promises to violate the constitutional 
protections for whites and tribal mi- 
norities and to create a one-party 
Marxist state. South African whites 
have not forgotten Henry A.' Kissin- 
ger’s unfulfilled promise to them to fi- 
nance reparations for white property 
owners, a commitment that largely 
induced Rhodesia's whites to accept 
the transition to Zimbabwe. 

As the crisis worsens. South Af- 
rica’s whites are using repressive 
brutality not so much to preserve 
apartheid today but principally to 
avoid black rule tomorrow. Those 4.5 
million whites are more numerous, 
more independent and more rooted 
than were white settlers in any other 
African country. They are not like the 
one million French that were in Alge- 
ria, or the 280,000 whites that were in 
Rhodesia, all of whom settled only in 
the last century and had somewhere 
else to go. The first Afrikaaners set- 
tled in Cape Town in 1652. They are 
roughly as numerous, as besieged, 
and as determined as the Jews in Is- 
rael, and they have nowhere else to 
go. 


In some ways, however, there are 
parallels to Algeria, where the set- 
tlers were outnumbered about 11 to 1 
and where a French army of 450,000 
barely maintained relative order. 
The beginning of the end came when 
the rebels decided first to attack all 
Algerians who worked to make 
French rule possible — postmasters, 
policemen, junior civil servants. This 
soon made Algeria largely ungovern- 
able, except by constant force and 
frequent brutality. With the attacks 
and fire bombings of blacks accused 
of similar collaboration, this same 
process began in South Africa in Feb- 
ruary. 

Faced with these unpleasant reali- 
ties, our calls for reform have little 
meaning. There is no possibility of 
peaceful devolution to a constitution- 
al. democratic, fair government. 
American liberals should not pretend 
to ourselves that economic isolation 
will help South African blacks. Our 
conservatives should not pretend that 
President Reagan's stated policy of 
"constructive engagement” has been 
a reality. If we cannot induce the 
South Africans to release the nation- 
alist leader Nelson Mandela when we 
are their economic partner and times 
are relatively peaceful, why would 
they listen when we have cut them off 
and times are violent? 

Beyond emphasizing our abhorrence 
of apartheid and violence, we can only 
be a force for good to the limited extent 
possible. A true, forceful, multina- 
tional policy of constructive engage- 
ment might Indeed be helpful, with 
every economic, political and cultural 
contact used to press hard for change 
and to provide opportunities for blacks. 
America must support justice and op- 
pose brutality, and try to help. But like 
Lebanon, South Africa is not a problem 
we can solve. □ 
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The Muppie-izing of America 


By Arthur Levine 
and Jack Lindquist 



Bradford, Mass, 
'uppies are nearly 
muppies. Their ex- 
change of the "y” for 
the “m” also promises 
major changes for 
America. 

It is a critical time in the lives of 
these young urban professionals, who 
were born in the postwar baby boom; 
Within a year, the first of them will 
turn 40. That means they become 
middle-aged urban (perhaps subur- 
ban) professionals. 

During this season of life, as a rule 
the me-orientation of one’s 20’s and 
30’s diminishes and an awareness of 
others rises. The focus on career 
tends to expand further to include 
home, hearth and community, and 
the drive for success is tempered by 


Arthur Levine Is president of Brad- 
ford College, m Bradford, Mass., and 
Jack Lindquist is president of God- 
dard College, Plainfield, VL 


growing sensitivity to the well-being 
of future generations. For many, the 
old dreams — some achieved, others 
not — are traded for new visions to 
guide the future. 

Because of the number of baby- 
boomers — they constitute 35 percent 
of the total population — changes in 
their lives will alter the contours of 
our society, as they' did earlier in 
their lives. 

In the 1960’s, when they entered the 
period of rebellion typical of teen- 
agers, America assumed some of the 
same characteristics. The nation was 
described as divided, fragmented, 
alienated, angry. 

When the baby-boomers grew 
older, married and began rearing 
families, their interests shifted to 
traditional concerns — careers, ma- 
terial goods. And traditional notions 
of success: America was seen as a 
hard-driving (and running), success- 
oriented, self-indulgent nation. 

Soon, America is likely to be per- 
ceived as a country in metamorphosis 
— a country whose spirit of com- 
munity is resurgent. The "me- ism” 
will diminish in favor of a renewed 
sense of altruism. There will be less 


talk about “having it all” and more 
about giving and public responsibil- 
ity. The accent will shift from a 
preoccupation with the here-and-now 
to a concern for tomorrow. The na- 
tion's mood will seem less sybaritic; 
we will enter a period of social con- 
sciousness. 

The political consequences of this 
change could be dramatic. Voting- 
patterns are likely to shift sharply. 
Consider a comparable group — those 
bom after World War I. During their 
teen-age years, they provided the 
radicals of the 1930's. In their late 20’s 
and early 30’s, they were the genera- 
tion in a hurry, the men in the gray 
flannel suits. In overwhelming num- 
bers, they voted for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for President. In their early 
40's, they changed: Their votes went 
Increasingly to John F. Kennedy’s 
New Frontier and Lyndon B. John- 
son’s Great Society. 

As the baby-boomers reach middle 
age, they will vote increasingly for 
progressive political candidates. The 
effect will be to overturn the Reagan 
majority, which may vanish almost 
as quickly as it emerged. 

A comparable change can be ex- 
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pected in the national political agen- 
da. We can anticipate a shift from to- 
day’s personal politics — pocket book 
issues, school prayer, abortion — to a 
more social agenda: improving the 
cities, assisting the poor, helping the 


However, none of this is likely to 
suggest nostalgia for a return to New 
Deal and Great Society politics, nar a 
disregard of new problems such as 
the budget deficit and the plight of old 
industries. Rather, we are likely to 
see a new, as yet uncrystallized, pro- 
gressive agenda. 

Once again, our nation is likely to 
find magic in President Kennedy's 
call “ask not what your country can 
do for you: Ask what you can do for 
your country." □ 


A Special Tax Just to Cut the Debt 


By Lloyd N. Cutler 



. . Washington 
he $200 billion per year 
‘budget deficit is a clas- 
sic example of political 
paralysis. 

Every elected offi- 
cial, from the. Presi- 
dent down to the most junior legisla- 
tor, agrees that the deficit is a grow- 
ing can<^ tfoit must be renfoved be- 
fore it becomes incurable. Poils show 
that voters feel the same way: They 
rate the problem more than twice as 
important as tax reform. Every 
elected official has Ms own remedy. 
But these doctors to the body politic 
- remain in disagreement over which 
remedy is . best, and blame one an- 
other for their collective failure to 


act. 


Lloyd N. Cutler, a lawyer, was coun- 
sel to President Jimmy Carter. 


' While the doctors fiddle, the deficit 
continues to grow. For every year we 
record an additional $200 billion of red 
ink, the first $20 billion of future an- 
nual budget cuts will only offset the 
additional $20 billion of annual inter- 
est that one more year of delay will 
perpetually cost. 

The sensible therapy is to attack on 
two fronts — by reducing Govern- 
ment spending and by Increasing 
taxes to restore some of the revenues 
lost by tiie tax cuts passed in 1081. 
Last week’s proposal , by the Senate 
conferees for an oil Import tax follows 
this approach. Yet' the argument 
against a tax increase remains — ■ it 
would remove some of the pressure 
on Congress to make further cuts in 
Government expenditures. 

There is, however, a way to design 
a tax increase that will not remove 
the pressure on Congress to bold 
down expenditures. A special tax 
could be levied under a law that re- 
quired the annual proceeds to be dedi- 


cated to retire an equivalent amount 
of national debt. 

Such a tax would not increase the 
annual revenues available for new ex- 
penditure. It would not reduce the an- 
nual deficit except by saving the an- 
nual interest that would have been 
payable on the retired debt. It would 
leave the current pressures on Con- 
gress to cut down spending. 

But while retirement of debt would 
not significantly reduce the annual 
deficit, it would have the same benefi- 
cial effect as if the deficit had been re- 
duced by an equal amount. Retire- 
ment of debt reduces the net demand 
for new financing that the Govern- 
ment now places on financial mar- 
kets in exactly the same way as defi- 
cit reduction. 

For example, a $200 billion annual 
deficit offset by $50 billion of debt re- 
tirement leaves a net new financing 
demand of $150 billion — the equiva- 
lent of directly reducing the deficit 
from $200 billion to $150 billion. It ex- 


erts the same downward influence cm 
interest rates and on the need to in- 
crease our growing foreign debt. 

If a $50 billion new annual lax dedi- 
cated to debt retirement is added to 
the $50 billion of direct annual deficit 
reduction forecast under the Senate 
and House budget resolutions, the net 
annual new financing demand of the 
Federal Government would be re- 
duced from $200 billion to $100 billion 
— from about 5 percent of the gross 
national product to about L5 
percent. 

This two-front attack would arrest 
the cancer before it becomes incura- 
ble. And if we chose to collect the $50 
billion in new. taxes in the form of a 
small additional tax on gasoline at a 
time when oil prices are still declin- 
ing, it would hardly be felt by most 
Americans. It would be also far less 
painful than the drastic therapy that 
will be needed If the deficit is permit- 
ted even a few more years of un- 
checked growth. □ 
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Making 

Their 


Way 


Oakland, Calif. 

I n Washington, it’s clear that the 
Administration's efforts to control 
illegal immigration have failed, 
but here in California the failure is In 
many Ways a success. 

Despite unequal treatment under the 
law, language handicaps, limited job 
opportunities and education, resulting 
in poverty, broken families and ill- 
health, H i spanic-Am eri cans have es- 
tablished themselves as an essential 
part of this state’s economy. 

They are now estimated to make up 
19 percent of California's population 
— though nobody has reliable figures. 
Their median age is 23 compared 
with 25 for blacks, 28 for Asians and 33 
for whites. And it’s estimated that 
with their higher birth rates, they will 
account for 20 percent of California’s 
population by the turn of the century. 

Like the mass migrations of other 
peoples into the U.S. in the past, His. 
panic-Americans have severe prob- 
lems. They have the highest unemploy- 
ment and poverty rates in this state, 
and most of those employed are stuck 
in low-status, low-paying jobs. But this 
is changing faster than is generally 
realized. 

In Los Angeles, for example, two- 
thirds of the garment workers in that 
$3 biilion-a-year industry are Hispanic, 
most of them Mexican, and many of 
them working without legal papers. 

Even in the high-tech areas of Sili- 
con Valley about 10 percent of the 
workers are Hispanic, though in 
minor jobs. Nevertheless, many are 
gradually making their way out of the 
fields and restaurants into better pay- 
ing work in the cities. 

Meanwhile, as the Hispanic middle- 
class community expands, its leader- 
ship has become much more effective 
in protecting the rights of Hispanic- 
Americans and expanding their op- 
portunities. 

For example, 17 years ago the Mex- 
ican-American Legal Defense and 


Hispanic 

Americans 

look 

ahead 


Education Fund was formed In Cali- 
fornia; this weekend it held its quar- 
terly meeting here on the edge of the 
University of California campus. 

In the past — and still now — it has 
been concerned through litigation, 
community. action and legislative ad- 
vocacy in promoting the interests of 
Mexican- Americans, but now it is 
beginning to look more to the wider 
horizons of the future. 

One of the subjects for discussion 
by the Maldef board this weekend 
was the “outlook for Hispanic em- 
ployment in the year 2000.” 

“As we come up to the last decade 
of the 20th century,” one report said, 
“Maldef has become increasingly 
concerned with broad economic 
issues that affect Hispanics. 

“Of particular concern at this junc- 
ture is the transformation of America 
from an industrial manufacturing 
economy to one in which service, in- 
formation gathering, and high tech- 
nology industries appear to be lead- 
ing the United States into the 21st cen- 
tury.” 

Accordingly, like other Hispanic 
support organizations, Maldef is put- 
ting even more emphasis on the 
education of the rising generation, 
particularly on language training and 
advanced schooling. 


The current Hispanic high-school 
drop-out rate is three times that of 
whites and one and a half times that 
of blacks. Maldef estimates that 70 
percent of Hispanic children between 
ages 5 and 14 who live in Spanish- 
speaking households have difficulty 
with English, and that over 70 percent 
who remain in high school are en- 
rolled in programs that do not pre- 
pare them for higher education. 


Now an effort is being made to 
break down these barriers through in- 
creased political action and contact 
with other leaders in business, labor 
and the schools. 

• Obviously, they have a long way to 
go, but they're on their way. The 1980 
Census estimated that the number of 
Hispanic people in the U.S. was 14,6 
million, not including the ones who 
are never counted, 60 percent of them 
Of Mexican origin. 

The Mexican- American population 
increased in this country by 93 per- 
cent during the 1970's and the popula- 
tion of Mexico itself doubled in the 
last 15 years and is expected to double 
again in the next 15 — this in the face 
of a severe Mexican economic crisis. 


The chances are that the United 
States can do more to control immi- 
gration beyond its absorptive ca- 
pacity by helping Mexico improve its 
economy than by trying to police a 
2,000-mile border — a policy, If that's 
the right word, that hasn’t worked. 

So regardless of what legislation 
the Congress finally passes, here is 
obviously another fundamental 
chaage in American society — far 
more important than anything else in 
the relations between the United 
States and the rest of the Americas, 
and one that the United States’ com- 
munications industry has neglected 
Or minimized for far too long. Q 
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A Director T akes on E. M. Forster 
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By MICHAEL B1IJLINGT0N 


London 

T he scene: a tiny, red-brick 
railway station in rural Sus- 
sex cm a sizzling hot sum- 
mer's day. Boxes of flowers 
hang from the station 
beams. Edwardian figures in straw 
boaters and mutton-chop whiskers 
saunter by. A poster temptingly of- 
fers saloon passage on a tnms- All an- 
tic liner for 10 guineas. Sudddenly a 
Steam-engined train puffs in, and 
from it steps a figure who is recogniz- 
ably Maggie Smith in tight wing col- 
lar and flower-decked hat. Marching 
up to the ticket collector, she realizes 
she has got off at the wrong station 
and collides with a young man clutch- 
ing a bicycle. At this point, one of the 
chickens in heaped-up baskets on the 
station platform noisily lays an egg. 

Everyone hopes that this is the only 
egg that will be laid during the mak- 
ing of “A Room With a View,” based 
on E. M. Forster’s wry, ironic 1908 
comedy of English manners. The di- 
rector is James Ivory, the producer 
Ismail Merchant, the writer Ruth 
P rawer Jhabvala — the same family- 
like team that has collaborated on a 
number of films, starting with 
“Shakespeare Wallah" and includ- 
ing, more recently, "The Europeans" 
and "The Bostonians" (both adapLed 
from Henry James) and "Heat and 
Dust." They have a notable track 
record in making modest-budget, 
pedigree-cast films that translate 
works of high literary style into cine- 
matic terms. In the age of teenpix, 
they often seem like one of the few 
groups making films for adult sensi- 
bilities. 

Forster, however (notwithstanding 
the success of “A Passage To 
India”), presents specific problems. 
On one level, his book is a simple love 
story: an account of how Lucy Honey- 
church, visiting Florence with spin- 
sterish cousin Charlotte (Maggie 
Smith), has a traumatic encounter 
with young George Emerson during a 
stabbing in the Piazza della Signoria 
and finally acknowledges her passion 
for him during a fateful English sum- 
mer. But-tbe book is also a sharp, 
witty satire on the sterility and snob- 
bery of the English abroad and, more 
specifically, on what Forster called 
“the undeveloped heart." Lucy is ini- 
tially recruited into the vast armies 
of the benighted “who follow neither 
the heart nor the brain" but eventu- 
ally breaks free. The difficulty in any 
adaptation lies in catching the dry, 
ironic tone that pervades the novel. 

James Ivory, a soft-voiced, silver- 
haired Californian who looks the 
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Maggie Smith, James Ivory and Ismail Merchant during the filming of Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala's adaptation of E. M. Forster’s “Room With a View” 


calmest man on the set, freely ac- 
knowledges the problems. "This is a 
much more tricky film to do than 
‘The Bostonians.* With James every- 
thing is laid out for you. You can pick 
and choose among all the myriad de- 
tail, the spacious scene setting, the 
swathes of dialogue: all those great 
blocks of prose you can use or not use. 
Forster is more delicate in mood, and 
the lone of a scene often depends on 
the nuances or the English way of 
thinking and speaking. The meaning 
of a whole scene can sometimes be 
conveyed in a single word, and at- 
tempting to get that across on screen 
isn’t easy. The solution lies not so 
much in retaining Forster’s actual 
dialogue as in absolute precision of 
casting. You often feel you're not put- 
ting the finer shades of a scene across 
and then you’re given some gift from 
an actor: a look, an inflection, a 
movement which conveys the truth of 
a scene," 

One gets a hint of what he means 
from that day's shooting. All that 
happens is that Maggie Smith's im- 
poverished cousin — invited down to 
the Honeychurch family home of 


Windy Como- by Lucy’s mother — 
gets out at the wrong station and lit- 
erally bumps into George Emerson 
(Julian Sands). But Miss Smith, by 
the very imperiousness with which 
she summons a porter, by her testy 
reaction to coming to the wrong place 
("How very vexing — I’ll have to get 
a cab"), by her unfeigned incredulity 
at running into George, loads the 
scene with meaning Grasping her 
reticule tightly in her frayed-gloved 
hands, she exudes the hauteur of the 
shabby-genteel snob. 

Acting can convey Forsterian tone. 
But what of the story’s essentia] Eng- 
iishness? Forster himself seemed un- 
deterred when in 1906 the book was 
turned down for New York publica- 
tion with the words "Not sufficiently 
compelling .for an American audi- 
ence." Is Mr. Ivory confident the 
English class nuances will be under- 
stood today? 

“Absolutely. We’re so used in 
America to seeing British television 
series like ‘Upstairs Downstairs’ t hat 
the whole question of who will do and 
who won’t do is no longer a problem. 
For Instance, there's a rich opening 


T ales of Hollywood Are 
Incredible but True 


T he recent trend toward tell-ali accounts of Holly- 
wood's corporate machinations has amounted to 
more than idle gossip. To be sure, the tidbits of 
who-did-what-to-whom hold their intrinsic fasci- 
nation, especially to those who view the finished 
product and often wonder how it got that way. But what’s 
more significant is the way in which these books, like 
David McCIintick's “Indecent Exposure," detailing the 
scandal at Columbia Pictures that began with David 
Begelm&n’s embezzlement of corporate funds, and now 
Steven Bach's "Final Cut,” an insider’s account of the 
"Heaven’s Gate” fiasco, tell Hollywood stories that would 
be wholly unbelievable if they didn’t happen to be true. 
Nowhere else could opinions be so changeable and deci- 
sions so cynical, could illogic hold such sway — not even 
in the movies. 

It's unlikely that anyone who’s ever seen “Heaven’s 
Gate” has failed to be impressed with its many mys- 
teries. How is it possible for a director to have staged such 
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The director whose 
extravagances sank an 
entire studio has a new film 
opening in a few weeks. 


an immense, cumbersome graduation sequence at the 
film’s beginning and included so many different shots — 
perhaps 20 — of Kris Kristofferson having exactly the 
same mild reaction to the same unintelligible speech? 
Why does this film about a range war show each family of 
immigrant homesteaders living in glorious solitude on the 
Wyoming prairie, which makes for some beautiful com- 
positions but also seems to indicate that there's land 
enough to spare? And how can it be that the director 
whose extravagances sank an entire studio has a new film 
opening in a few weeks’ time? Thai the Michael Ciminos 
and David Begelmans emerge from such stories rela- 
tively unscathed indicates how much weight sheer 
brazenness must carry among executives who are capa- 
ble of overlooking some of the most important evidence 
they see. 

If the book by Mr. Bach (who was United Artists’ sen- 
ior vice president and head of worldwide production while 
"Heaven's Gate" was being made) establishes anything, 
it is that the "artists vs. accountants” scenario that sur- 
faced in the wake of the debacle was greatly oversimpli- 
fied. It cannot be said that Mr. Cimino merely hood- 
winked a group of insecure businessmen who had no faith 
in their own judgment, since United Artists agreed to 
"Heaven's Gate" in full awareness of the abundant warn- 
ing signals. 

There were studio executives who noticed, Mr. Bach 
reports, that the director who proposed to make an epic 
film about humble homesteaders being victimized by 
wealthy cauiemen lived at prestigious New York and 
Beverly Hills addresses and drove a Rolls-Royce. Nor did 
they fail to observe that Mr. Cimino's principal distinc- 
tion, at the time United Artists decided to sign him to a 
multiple-picture deal, was that "he made highly success- 
ful television commercials in what is, frame for frame, 
the most expensive moviemaking in the world.” Further- 


more, the first project Mr. Cimino had in mind was a re- 
make of "The Fountainhead,” Ayn Rand’s bode in which 
an architect destroys his own work because he deems it 
less that perfect. All of this was apparent, yet the studio 
decided to give Mr. Cimino his big chance. 

And United Artists’ eagerness to have a hit led the 
studio to make undue allowances for Mr. Cimino’s "Deer 
Hunter,” which was beginning to be screened at the time 
the "Heaven’s Gate” deal was being considered. At the 
time when the extraordinary legal arrangement between 
the director and United Artists for "Heaven's Gate” was 
signed (stating that any costs incurred in excess of an 
agreed-upon $11,588,000 would not be considered over- 
budget expenditures f), "The Deer Hunter” had just won 
five Academy Awards. 

The group of UA executives who watched that film in 
August 1978 had misgivings about what Mr. Bach now de- 
scribes as the “ambiguous-to-the-point-of-obscurity" 
closing scene, in which the characters sing “God Bless 
America.” But at the time, they decided this was “a ‘talk- 
about’ ending that would encourage controversy and word 
of mouth." Mr. Bach reports similar confusion, nearly 
two years and at that point $35 million later (its eventual 
cost to the studio would be $44 million, including promo- 
tional costs), when a five-and-a-half hour print of "Heav- 
en’s Gate" — which Mr. Cimino agreed was too long, and 
thought should be cut by perhaps 15 minutes — was 
screened. "What were those antlers on the front of the 
train?" one dumbfounded executive finally asked. "1 
don’t know," Mr. Bach says he replied. "He had antlers in 
the logo of 'The Deer Hunter.’ Maybe it's his homage to 
himself." 

The director’s egotism gives Mr. Bach’s book consid- 
erable color; he is able to report, for instance, that Mr. 
Cimino thought himself famous enough to travel under a 
couple of pseudonyms, and that when he finally deigned to 
release more than 8,000 production photographs to UA's 
publicity department, fully half of them were shots of the 
director and his crew. The director’s dubious scruples are 
equally attention-getting: at the time of "The Deer HUnt- 
er" he lied in interviews about his age, educational back- 
ground and military experience. While making "Heav- 
en’s Gate" he insisted that a large tract of Montana land 
be cleared, irrigated and landscaped for the film's cli- 
mactic battle scene. The newly-planted field would barely 
be noticeable, but the land, Mr. Bach later discovered, 
happened to belong to the director himself. However, it is 
not Mr. Cimino’s particular excesses that make this such 
a cautionary tale. 

Mr. Bach makes numerous references to what might 
have been: it was once proposed that "Heaven’s Gate” 
star John Wayne, that “10” star George Segal, and that 
tbe Broadway musical "La Cage Aux Folles” be directed 
by Mike Nichols, written by Jay Presson Allen and 
choreographed by Tommy Tune, with songs by Marvin 
Hamlisch (all were done with entirely different person- 
nel). He also indicates the interchangeability of various 
film projects; for instance, United Artists could have 
made both “The French Lieutenant’s Woman” and "End- 
less Love” but passed on the latter, deciding it didn’t need 
more than one film on obsessive romance. 

It was in this climate that Mr. Cimino was able to 
shoot 220 hours’ worth of "Heaven's Gate,” to fall five 
days behind schedule for every six days' worth of shoot- 
ing, and to later protest, in a Variety ad, that the film's 
problems were a result of his being forced to hurry too 
much in the editing stage. The facts are that Mr. Cimino is 
still afloat, that United Artists is not, that he made a film 
that almost no one in America wanted to see ("It’s as if 
somebody called every household in the country and said 
‘There will be a curse on your family if you go see this pic- 
ture,' " someone at U A said at the time of the film's disas- 
trous re-release). And that nothing, except perhaps for 
more books like Mr. Bach’s, is liable to make this change. 


scene where Lucy and Charlotte ar- 
rive in Florence and Charlotte is af- 
fronted by the impropriety of the 
older Mr. Emerson in suggesting an 
exchange of rooms. You just have to 
look at these actors and you get the 
whole class background from Maggie 
Smith’s haughty, frozen countenance, 
from the pursed lips of the other . 
diners in tbe pensione, from Denholm 
Elliott as Mr. Emerson gesticulating 
wildly with a prune on the end of his 
fork. Usually the opening scenes in 
our films are dogs and we have to 
scrap them: this one is a delight.” 
Mr. Ivory is working on a tight 
budget (roughly $3.5 million) and a 
tight schedule (an initial eight weeks’ 
filming extended because of bad 
weather). Although he wouldn’t mind 
money for a few more extras cm the 
station platform, he thinks the scale 
is right for'the material. He also sees 
this film as part of his continuing 
preoccupation with strong emotions 
bursting through a polite surface: 
"There are things in this fUm not un- 
like ‘The Bostonians’: you’ve got a 
young impressionable girl who wants 
to live, live, live and an older woman 


trying to instill all kinds of ideals and 
attitudes which are not the truth for 
that girl. This film is also one of three 
or four I've done about the English 
abroad: 'Heat and Dust,* ‘Quartet,’ 
‘Shakespeare Wallah’ all had this. I 
suppose that springs from my own 
temperament. Although I’ve lived in 
New York since leaving college, it 
Would be Hard for me to do a straight- 
forward film set in the States about 
ordinary people.-l’d find that boring. 
Perhaps because l grew up in a small 
town in the West which I found flat, ; 
featureless and lacking amenities, 
I’m not interested in showing the 
lives of people who live' in such 
places. Maybe that will change. But, 
as my films suggest, I’m in love with 
European values and the American 
past.” 

Merchant-Ivory films are different 
in texture from most of what is made 
today: verbal, sophisticated, often 
concerned with the pressures of exile. 
They are also made without frills, as 
Maggie Smith, sweltering inside an 
Edwardian costume' readily attests. 
"Working with them is exhausting, 
larky and demanding. Everybody has 
to muck in, shooting is fast and no one 
works for a huge fee. But they always 
do enterprising projects that offer a 
lot to the actor. Quite honestly my 
character, Charlotte, is a pain in the 
neck and the epitome of everything 
Forster disliked. But, just like the 
role I did in ‘A Private Function’ you 
have to play her from her own point of 
view: as someone who is gamely 
trying to do her bit and protect Lucy 
from emotional upheaval. She’s inter- 
esting to play; and, frankly, at my 
age I always feel lucky to get any film 
roles at all.” 

What is most striking about the 
Merchant-Ivory team is that, in an in- 
dustry filled with compromise and 
excess, they make films on their awn 
terms and reap modest profits. While 
a train hired for the day chugs up and 
down a five-mile stretch of track, Is- 
mail Merchant, Mr. Ivory’s Bombay- 
born collaborator of 23 years stand- 
ing, explains that he initially took “A 
Room With a View" to a Hollywood 
studio. They said they’d like to back it 
provided the script dropped the char- 
acters of Charlotte and Mr. Emerson 
and focused on a romantic relation- 
ship ; uv Florence. At that point, Mr. 
t\... v r. .-zr - -. r -v :s - k 


Merchant decided to seek backing in 
Britain from Goidcrest Films, British 
television’s Channel Four and Curzon 
Cinemas. 

Merchant-Ivory unfashionably- pin 
their faith in the traditional virtues of 
story, relationships, strong actors: 
their cast here includes such theatri- 
cally familiar figures (at least to 
British audiences) as Judi Dench and 
Simon Gallow, with the 18-year-oM 
Helena Bonham-Carter, great grand- 
daughter of die Liberal Prime Minis- 
ter Lord Asquith, as the self-realizing 
Lucy Honeychurch. And, after the 
Forster is wrapped up, the Merchant- 
ivory team will go on to make a por- 
trait of Christopher Isherwood at 82 * 
for television and then next year will 
shoot an original Ruth Prawer Jhab- 
vala script called "Three Conti- 
nents,*’ about 20-year-old twins who 
come into money, fall prey to dubious 
company and shuttle between Amer- 
ica, England and India: f am iliar 
Ivory territory. 

But does James Ivory fear that 
when "A Room With a View” 
emerges in March 1986 he will be sav- 




Translating irony 
to the screen poses 
a challenge to 
the director. 


aged by the Forster purists (who, in 
Britain, came out of the woodwork to 
attack David Lean's “Passage to 
India”)? “I hope not,” Mr. Ivory 
said, "because we’ve tried to keep the 
values of the book, with its emphasis 
on spiritual liberation, ip tact. But it's 
odd that the novels I film are the ones 
you get most criticized for doing. It 
always surprises me when 1 read the 
reviews, particularly in New York. 
It's as if the critics knew the books 
backward and forward, whereas you 
know they’ve just gone out and 
bought the Penguin Classic.” 
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MILTON OBOTE, who twice was 
toppled from power in Uganda- the 
first timebyltfiAmm and'a second 
time, on Saturday, by mutinous 
army officers -.was once among 
Africa’s most promising young 
nationalist leaders. 

Saturday’s coup, announced on; 
behalf of a rebel army brigade com- 
aker, appeared to be the end of a 
string of luck for a man- who first 
came to power 23 .years ago when his 
East African nation became inde^ 
pendent from Britain: 

■ Since then, Obote h»c. survived 
more than eight years of exile, dur- 
ing which tune there was a $143,000 
price tag on his head, an assassina- 
tion attempt, guerrilla insurgency 
and tribal dissension in the army 
which helped return Kim to power 
after Amin was ousted. 

The changing fortunes of African 
politics condemned Obote to spend 
in exile what could have been his 
most productive years. But even 
then, Obote was ludky. 


Jerry Gray describes the background ofUganda’s twice- toppled president 


He escaped possible death or 'im- 
prisonment because be was out of 
Uganda — at a Commonwealth sum- 
mit meeting in Singapore - when 
Amin, army, commander and a 
trusted aide: seized control on Janu- 
ary 25, 1971. : 


During the course of Amin’s 
tyrannical rule, Obote lived quietly 
in Tanzania, protected but kept pub- 
licly silent by' his friend. President 
Julius Nyerere. 

When Nyerere’s soldiers, in sup- 
port of Ugandan rebels, finally 



His name, Apolo. has nothing to 
do with the Greek God, but is a 
Ugandan equivalent of Paul. Hie 
story goes that he later acquired his 
middle name. Milton, because he 
often quoted the English poet during 
his school days. 

Obote 's early years were unexcep- 
tional. The slight, soft-spoken youth 
herded the family goats and 
attended classes at a Protestant mis- 
sion school. The most marked thing 
about his youth was a series of nar- 
row escapes from death. 

Obote said he was once speared in 
the back in a boyhood accident. 
Another time, while walking along a 
country path, he encountered a 
leopard, he said. He escaped un- 
harmed by standing still, as the pre- 
dator crept away. 


Years later, then-president Obote 
was shot in the mouth by a would-be 
assassin, as he was leaving a political 
rally. Cool as ever, he emerged from 
the hospital, summoned his cabinet 
and dryly announced: *‘I would like 
to make a formal report. I want to 
tell you I was shot at.” 


pie's Congress. Despite tribal and 
ideological differences, he formed 
an alliance with conservative B agen- 
da monarchists that made him Ugan- 
da’s first prime minister in 1962. 
shortly after independence. 

Four years later, Obote turned on 
the Baganda. Uganda's most power- 
ful tribe. He suspended the constitu- 
tion and arrested five cabinet 1 minis- 
ters. WeeksJaftL. he bad parliament 
declare him president. 

When Sir Edward Mutesa. a 
Baganda king and Uganda's first 
president, challenged the usurper. 
Obote sent in troops, and Sir Ed- 
wa j fled to England, where he died 
three years later. 

Obote replaced Uganda's tradi- 
tional tribal kingdoms with central- 
ized administration, and in 1969. he 
began transforming Uganda into a 
socialist state. He outlined the 
reasons in a pamphlet called “The 
Common Man’s Charter." 


helped drive Amin from power in try’s best-known politician. En- 
Kampala in April 1979. few in mitieshe bad stirred during his years 

Obote’s homeland wanted him to, as Uganda’s 'first elected prime 
return, despite his status as the coun- minister and second president re- 


mained strong. 


Obote attended Uganda's Make- 
rere University, but didn’t complete 
his studies. When British colonial 
authorities refused him a foreign 
scholarship, he studied law by mail. 
He worked briefly as a journalist and 
a labourer before he turned to poli- 
tics. 


BORN Apolo Obote in 1925 - the 
exact date is uncertain - the future 


Ugandan leader was the third of nine 
children of Stanley Opeto. a chief 
and peasant farmer in the Langi 
tribal area of northern Uganda. 


HE WON his first legislative seat in 
1958. A year later, he formed his 
own political party, the Uganda Peo- 


Critics said it was a cover for 
banning opposition parties and gain- 
ing control of the country's vast 
natural resources. But Obote placed 
his trust in Amin and the army 
commander's troops to guarantee 
his policies would be implemented. 
The trust turned out to be misplaced. 

Obote once observed on the sub- 
ject of military coups: “I believe that 
soldiers who venture into the art of 
government are agents of corrup- 
tion. They lack the public opinion 
and image needed to carry the mas- 
ses in achieving a development 
goal.'' l Associated Press t 


FORTY YEARS after an atomic 
bomb test in the New Mexico desert 
ushered - in the age of nuclear 
weapons, scientist Rudolf Peierls 
looks back with few regrets on the • 
key role be played in making it 
possible. 

He and a colleague, Otto Frisch.; 
were the first to show that a 
uranium-based “super bomb” was 
technically feasible. Both men went 
on to help build it in the United 
States, and to see its awesome power 
at that test blast on July 16, 1945. 

Today Peierls, 78, views with dis- 
may the consequences of the bomb- 
the devastation of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki weeks after the test and the 
Cold War and arms race which fol- 
lowed - but he believes he bad no 
choice in what he did- 

Interviewed at his home in this 
university city, be told Renter: - 
“Nobody enjoys being associated 
with a horrible weapon like that, but 
I still have a feeling that what we did 
was right rn the circumstances.’’ 

Peierls, now Sir. Rudolf Peierls, 



made the fateful discovery at the 
University of Birmingham. Eng- 
land, in March 1940. 

Both be and Frisch were refugees 
from Nazi anti-Semitism. Peierls, 
bom jn Berlin in 1907, settled in 
Britain in 1933 and Frisch, an Au- 
strian, arrived just before World 
Warn began. 

In the first days of the war there 
was a flurry of speculation among 
scientists around the wadd about the 
possibility of making a nuclear bomb 
from uranium. • 


By BRIAN CATHC ART / Oxford 


of warfare. One Allied raid on the 
German city of Dresden killed up to 
120,000 people. 


NONETHELESS, Peierls says there 
are no easy rights and wrongs about 
the attack on Hiroshima and he does 
not condemn it outright. The same is 
not true of the second attack, on 
Nagasaki, which he has always re- 
garded as unnecessary. 


THE EXCITEMENT died down 
when experiments showed ordinary 
uranium could not explode, but 
Frisch had the idea that -a bomb 
might still be made from a rare form 
of uranium called U-235. 

He and Peierls quickly confirmed 


that this was correct and then tackled 
the vital problem of how much U- 
235 would be needed. Ititwas a large 
quantity, it would be im possible to 
produce and impossible to pack into 
a bomb. 

“To- our very. great surprise it 
came out' rather small, in the order of 
kilograms - it was not tons like one 
might have guessed,” Peierls recalls. 

They had unlocked the atomic 
secret which was to kill more than 
200,000 people in Japan five years 
later, and they lost no time in alert- 
ing the British authorities to their 
discovery. 

Did it. occur to them to hush up 
their findings in the hope -such a 


monstrous weapon would never be 
made? 

“Certainly not,” Peierls says. 
“We knew that the Germans had 
good physicists and our main incen- 
tive in urging rapid action was the 
fear that the Germans would get 
there first." • 

That fear remained uppermost in 
their minds for four years, as a 
British atomic bomb programme de- 
veloped and eventually merged with 
the huge “Manhattan Project” set in 
motion when the United States en- 
tered the war in 1941. 


towards producing an atomic bomb 
by the time Germany surrendered in 
1945 - a fact which to this day 
surprises Peierls. who knew their 
abilities well. 


Peierls worked on after Ger- 
many's defeat until Japan fell, too. 
Why did he not quit when the Ger- 
man threat was removed? 


AS IT happened. Hitler’s top scien- 
tists had made almost no progress 


“My answer, so far as I can recon- 
struct the situation, was that first of 
all there was still a bloody war going 
on and here was a weapon that 
would obviously end it,” he says. 

Also, by that time, the mass 
bombing of civilian targets was be- 
coming accepted as a legitimate part 


Back in 1940, Peierls and Frisch 
had warned that an atomic bomb, 
with its huge destructive power and 
its radioactive aftermath, might nev- 
er be a suitable weapon for use by 
the Allies. But by 1945, those 
qualms seemed outdated. 

That doesn't mean that Peierls 
endorsed unreservedly its use at 
Hiroshima. Like many other scien- 
tists on the bomb project, he thought 
there were other, more humane, 
ways of using the weapon. 


After the war, be returned to 
academic life in Britain and for a 
time led a scientist's group calling for 
international control over atomic 
weapons and reserach. Frisch died in 
1979. 


Today Peierls is semi-retired but, 
like several other veterans of the 
Manhattan project, he still devotes 
much time to quiet campaigning for 
disarmament. 


“Tome, the most obvious way was 
to drop the bomb on a relatively 
thinl y populated area to demons- 
trate its effects.” he remembers. 
This option was never considered. 


His current preoccupation is Pres- 
ident Reagan's “Star Wars*’ space 
defence plan, the Strategic Defence 
Ini native, which he sees as a threat 
to stability. “Fortunately.” he says. 
“I do not believe that the thing can 
possibly work.” 

(Reuter) 


JORDAN WILL launch a paramilit- 
ary people's army -next month, the 
latest Arab nation to. involve a 
majority of its citizens in national 
defence. 

Similar to reserve forces in Iraq. 
Libya and Syria, the people’s army 
will include women trained to use 
weapons and support regular troops. 

Jordan, which has a 600-kilometre 
ceasefire line with Israel, enacted a 
people's army law in 1983 but 
shelved it because of lack of funds. 
The law envisaged a force of about 
200,000 conscripts to back an esti- 
mated 73,000 regulars. 

It has now been revived and en- 
dorsed by Parliament in its original 




By IBRAHIM NOOK! /Amman 


form, bnt without projected strength 
figures. 

Diplomats say, however, most of 
Jordan’s 2.5 mUhon people, nearly 
half of them women, can expect to 
be trained at some stage to use light 
weapons. 

Men aged between 16 and 55 years 
and women students in secondary 
schools and higher education estab- 


lishments are obliged to join, the 
force, while other women between 
. 16 and 45 can volunteer. The. law 
gives no time limit for training. 

Women' volunteers already work 
in the police and security forces, and 
with the armed forces as nurses and 
secretaries. 


the peoplefs.aimy could ; 

for military operations, as well as for 
dyil defence apcLfirst aid duties, in 
wartime. 

When the initial law was enacted, 
the designated people’s army com- 
mander, Brigadier Abdul-Majid 
Khalayleh, said it was being created 
because Jordan and the Arab world 
faced serious challenges from Israel. 

On women, he said.“Our enemy 
does not differentiate between men 
and women as has been manifested 
in successive Arab-Israeli wars. 
Danger feces us all - men and 
women alike.” 


MCXS9K 
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MILITARY officials have said the 
people's army noil dot be an alterna- 
tive to compulsory national service 
for men, who will join reserve ranks 
after two years in the regular forces. 

The people's army few says the 
force will assist regular forces “in the 
defence of Jordan, in maintaining its 
security and preserving its independ- 
ence.” 


Prime Minister Zeid Al-Rifo’i said 
men would be trained from August 
3, while women would be taught to 
use light arms and given first aid. 
traffic control and civil defence in- 
struction from September. 

He said women should be trained 
in schools and under female supervi- 
sion “in accordance with Arab and 
Islamic traditions.” (Reuter) 


attibe James Felt Lane, Khiitzrit Hayotzer 
Arts and Crafts Center 

Next to David’s Tower 


Tuesday, July 30, 1985 at 5 p.m. 


Har Halutz Accepting New Families 

CORRECTION: Our correct telephone ’number is 

04-989220 

and not as given in the Jerusalem Post supplement 
ofJuly26,1985 


HS97-3MM 


Jerusalem String Trio 

Rimma lUutninkovsky, Violin 
Yuval Raminkovsky, Viola 
YoramAlperin, cello 


BALI Rfll 


KOSHER POLYNESIAN RESTAURANT 


An evening in Tropical Paradise with Tahitian 
entertainment. Authentically prepared and 
exquisitebf served every evening from 7:00 pm. 
(except Friday). 



Beethoven — String Trio in D. Major, 
"Serenade", op. 8 . 


Mozart: Divertimento in E Flat Mgjor,K. 563 
Taneyev: Trio in D Major 


These outdoor concerts are held with the generous assistance of: 

Mark, Simon, and Peter Astaire, Lilian and Victor Hochhauser, Stanley 
and Pamela KaJms, Theo and Soffi Klein - in honour of the.r newborn 


grandson Netanel.Daniel Kropf - in honour of hfe mother Mrs. Hella 
KTOpf, Gemma and Eric Levine, Barbara and Morton Mandel, Joy 




ORIENTAL RESTAURANT 

An opulent feast of Middle Eastern delights. 
Nightly (accept Friday) from 7:30 until 12:1X1 
— with a show of oriental music £ dance on 
" J iyv Thursdays & Saturdays; 


iuwi, ucmnw — , — , 

Ungarieider-Mayerson and Philip, Mayerson, Chema snd Dr. Irving 
Moskowitz. Mi*. Enime Lazaroff Schayer. Ca rd and^nfeySimmonda- 
Bond Street Music Ltd.. Henrfette Jane M. and JeromeUStem, Della and 
Fred Worths, Mrs. Zmira Zilkha. 



Admission free. 





MMSfiriroF 


. - . Jerusalem - 
Foundation 


JERUSALEM 

MUNICIPALITY 


GARDEN RESTAURANT 

A garden of delight overlooking the sea 
featuring A La Carte £ buffet breakfest^dairy 


specialities for lunch £ dinner until Ifr.30 pm. 






experience the dining adventure at 
TB ffi DANIELHOTEL &SPA HERZLIYA ON SEA| 

FOR RESERVATIONS: (052)-544444 


Museum for citizen war victims 


THIS SANDBAGGED, southern 
Iraqi dty near the Gulf War's front 
line bas opened a museum dedicated 
to citizens killed in Iranian artillery 
attacks. 

Basra Governor Fawzi Rashid 
told foreign reporters more than 600 
people had been killed and over 
2,000 injured in shelling since the 
war started in September 1980. 

The city, Iraq’s second largest 
with one million people, faces Iran 
across the Shatt al-Arab waterway at 
the head of the Gulf. The front is 
only a few kilometres away: 

Most buildings, including homes 
and shops, in the once thriving port 
and oil export centre lie behind higb 
walls of protective sandbags, giving 
the city a gloomy appearance. 

The “Museum of the Martyrs of 
the Aggressive Persian Shelling,” set 
up in the city centre in March, bas 
more than 300 photographs of vic- 
tims as well as possessions, such as 
school bags, text books, torn clothes 
and shrapnel-riddled cars. 

Governor Rashid praised the 
courage of residents of what he cal- 
led the “City of a million fighter.” 
and said: “Despite the state of war 
and continued shelling of the city, 
construction work continues.” 
Rashid said that during celebra- 
tions last week to mark the 17th 
anniversary of Iraq's revolution be 
laid foundation stones for projects 
worth millions of dollars, including 
irrigation works, schools, highways, 
housing and markets. 


By MAAMOUN YOUSEF 
Basra (Iraq) 


BASRA, about 480 kilometres south- 


east of Baghdad, has had a respite 
from artillery attacks since mid- 
June, when Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein declared a 15-day morator- 
ium on Iraqi raids on Iranian cities. 

Iran rejected Iraq’s unilaterally- 
declared halt to attacks on cities , but 
there bas been no shelling of Basra 
since then. 

Hussein Ahmed, a 50-year-old ice 
cream salesman, told the reporters: 
“Thanks to God there has been no 
shelling. God is the only one who 
decides our fate.” 

A young woman living with three 
children near a teaching hospital on 
the banks of the Shatt al-Arab said 
sandbags around the walls of her 
house had saved their lives twice 
when shells fell in the front yard. 

Rashid said local families who lost 
their men in Gulf War fighting were 
helped immediately by neighbours 
when a shell hit their homes or when 
a relative was injured. 

An employee of the Basra Sher- 
aton Hotel said business bad slack 1 
ened over the past two years, while 
before, “the hotel was packed with 
businessmen of different nationali- 
ties.” 

In the hotel, dozens of Iraqis, 
Kuwaitis and other Arabs gamble 
each night at roulette and black jack 
tables while enjoying alcoholic 
d rinks prohibited in some Middle 
East countries. 


On the highway linking Basra with 
Baghdad, the townships of al-Uzayr 
and al-Qumah, separated from Iran 
by about 30 kilometres of marshland 
on the southern front, appeared to 
have been emptied of residents since 
fighting in the area last March. 

Stretching along the road for 
several kilometres were well- 
fortified defence lines, backed by 
tanks, artillery and anti-aircraft guns 
and missiles. (Reuter) 


Please Note 

CHANGE OF NAME 




FROM 


KOPPEL & CO. LTD-CHEMfTRADE 
43 BRODETSKY ST., TEL-AVIV 
TO 


CH€flllTRAD€ 

CHEMICAL & 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS LTD. 


TOD) 

□••do crao 

□"UO^DIOI 

0V3 


Address, Telephones, Telex, Numbers of Bank Accs, etc. 
remain unchanged. 
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ONE OF 
A KIND 


J THE ^ 
uiinDmiu 
HOTEL 


JERU5AlEm 

There are many hotels 
in Jerusalem... 

But only one super 
3star hotel 


* Kosher restaurants 

* Sabbath elevator 

* 133 Air conditioned rooms 
*■ Complete facilities for all 

types of functions 

* Waikmg distance to the 
center of Jerusalem and 
the Oid City 

3 fDendele St. Tafb)eh 
Jeru/atem 92147. 1/raeL 
Tel., 02-6831 11 
Telex 26536 



fcS STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 




MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater 7d Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Beereheba area. 
Prices include delivery. 

Supervision of the Rabbinate 
Rebovn*. 

7BcfaovUaaxV^R£HOVOT. 

TtaLU-ffKMB 


JERUSALEM! T«L D2-88ZM<J 
FETAB TOVAj T*L 03-B2Z113® 
BEEBSHEBAsTtL 087 -<16638 . 

057-3707 1! 


S'" ISRAU JAZ2 FCSTtm 


AIRTO MOREIRA URSZULA DUDZIAK 
FLORA PURIM LENNY WHITE 
MICHAL URBANIAK JOE FARRELL 


TTLttTV 9 tiitTbn 

July 28-31 Nightly 
9 30 p.m. St Midnight 


SULTAN'S POOL JERUSALEM 
JAZZ MARATHON wLAII Artists 
August b 8.00 p.m. 
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Three world records 

smashed in track meet 


OSLO (Reuter). - Three world re- 
cords were pulverized here ar the 
Bislett Games on Saturday, in one of 
the most sensational meets ever to 
take place in the history of track and 
field. 

A stunning mile run by Britain's 
Steve Cram smashed the previous 
record by more than a second. 
Moroccan Said Aquita shaved the 
existing record for the 5,000m. Nor- 
way's queen of the track. Ingrid 
Kristanssen, became the first woman 
ever to beat 31 minutes for the 
10,000m. 

These remarkable feats may 
herald a new golden era in middle 
distance running. 

Cram demolished the fastest mile 
field ever assembled, including com- 
patriot and Olympic 1,500-metres 
champion Sebastian Coe, with a sea- 
ring last lap of 52.3 seconds. 

His time of three minutes 46.31 
seconds shattered Coe's time of 


3:47.33 set in 1981, and provided the 
perfect finale to a night of superb 
athletics. 

Earlier, Aquita staged a spine- 
tingling duel with American Sydney 
Maree, first conceding then recap- 
turing the lead as he clipped just 
one-hundredth of a second off Bri- 
ton Dave Moorcroft’s 1982 world 
record of 13:00.41. 

Norway's heroine Ingrid Kristans- 
sen started the record blitz when she 
slashed more than 14 seconds off the 
women's 10,000 metres world best. 
Kristanssen, who already held world 
bests for the marathon and 5,000 
metres, became the first woman to 
beat 31 minutes when she clocked 
30:59.42. 

The clash between Cram, the 
European. Commonwealth and 
world champion, and Coe, who beat 
his younger compatriot into second 
place in the Los Angeles Olympics, 
proved every bit as thrilling as the 



NEW YORK (AP). - Both the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and the Houston 
Astros were guilty of .five errors on 
Saturday, as if to pitive that when 
you're going well it doesn't matter, 
and when you aren’t it certainly 
does. •' : V. 

The Dodgers overcame their iris- 
cues with timely hitting to edge! the 
Chicago Cubs 5-4 for their fifth 
straight victory, but the Astros lost 
their fifth straight, 164, allowing 16 
unearned runs to the . New York 
Mets in the first game of a dbub- 
leKeader. •" 

The Mets, who got 27 hits in the 
two games, also won the nightcap 7.-3 
to further extend the Houston 
drought, which has seen, the Astros 
lose 12 of 13. 

The Dodgers' victory, their fifth 


straight’ and 20th .in 25 games, en- 
abled diem to maintain a 4.5-game 
lead over the San Diego Padres in 
the National League west. The 

National League 

EutDfrttM - 

. W L *w- GB 
St- tom . . . » .37 .611 — 

New York • 36 40 ^583 

Montreal . . 35.43 -Ml 

rfap , 50 46 J21 1 S'* 

’ KUdiM 53.448 !5Vfi . 

Ktttbuqh 31 64 326 27 


Padres broke a. tfx-gaine losing' 
streak ’and snapped a six-game win- 
ning streak by St. Louis with a 2-0 
victory over the Cardinals. 

American League 
EastDMsfen 


WtatDbrMm 

Lot Angela 56 M J89 — 

Sm Diego. . . .53 45- 541 4Vi 

Cincinnati 51 44 .55? J- 

HautOQ - . - . 44 M ^49 »«. 

Atlanta - ■ ■ . 43 S3 MS B|J 

SuFnrefeo . 38 60 .388 


SMsrd^Gimi: SanBi^Z SL 14WB0; Los 
AagefaSrCUagB* PhBaddpiblaS. Atlanta 4; 
Saa fYtodseo 8, Pittsburgh- 3; Gririmtad 7, 
Montreal 6; New York 16, Bowbho 4. 1st game: 
New York 7, HtHstoo 3, and 2nd game. 


W L !«.'_<» 

Toronto • « S 6 

WW* • ' ..-fl £.‘ 33* fe 

52. 45 

fSSL. 49 46 -516 lO* 

BamwOfe - „ ig 

* « Jib ** 
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California 56 4J ,57? ■*— . 

Kansas Gtr ‘ 51 44 SVl ■ 4 

OaUmA . - 50-47 J15 6 

(Trif iBff 48 46 .511 - 6l»i 

MuSa 4S SO . .474 10. 

Seattle 45 52 -4M I F 

Tei» ' 38 59 • JB 18, 

Srtm tay't Garnet: Toronto 8, Cri gonrii 3S. 

SSTn. 5: 

Kansas City 6. Oevdaod 4: MDw«d(« 
Oakland 3tMftaese» H, D**nrt4: New Yflrti 
14, Texas 2. • 
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DREAM MILE. - Steve ^ Cram 
breaks the world record for the 
mile. (Reuter telephoto) 


BARRIER CRACKED. - Ingrid 
Kristanssen smashes the 31 
minute barrier for women in the 
10,000m. (Reuter telephoto) 


Lendl gives Becker a lesson on clay 


INDIANAPOLIS (Reuter). - Ivan 
Lendl ended Wimbledon champion 


Oil Exploration of Paz limited 
Notice of Annual General Meeting 


Notice is hereby given to Members and Shareholders that the 
Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Company will take place 
on Thursday, August 15, 1985, at 12 noon, at the offices of the 
Company, 3 Jaffa Road, Tel Aviv. 


Agenda: 


(1) Report of the Directors. 

(2) Approval of the Financial Statements and Report of 
the Auditors, to December 3 1, 1983. 

(3) Allocation of Profits. 

(4) Appointment of Directors. 

(5) Appointment of Auditors and fixing their 
remuneration. 

(6) Miscellaneous. 


Attention is drawn to Articles 68 of the Articles of Association of 
the Company according to which, if, within half an hour from the 
time appointed for a General Meeting, a quorum is not present, 
the meeting shall stand adjourned to the same day the next week 
at the same time and place, and if, at such adjourned meeting a 
quorum is not present within half an hour from the tune' 
appointed for holding the meeting, the members present shall be 
a quorum. 


If it is necessary, to hold an adjourned meeting it will, therefore, 
take place on Thursday, August 22, 1985 notlater than 12.30 p.m. 

In accordance with the Company's Articles of Association, a 
member is entitled to attend and vote at the meeting personally 
or by proxy. In order to he valid, a proxy must be duly completed 
and deposited at the Company's registered office not less than 48 
hours before the meeting. Proxy forms may be obtained at the 
•Company's registered office. . . , ■ ■ 
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advance publicity had promised. 

American pacemaker James Mays 
took, the field through the first quar- 
ter in 56.01 and the half mile in 
1:53.82, before handing over to Au- 
stralian world indoor champion 
Mike Hillardt. 

Hillardt kept the field, which in- . 
eluded six sub 3:50 runners, on world 
record schedule for the third quarter 
before Cram surged to the front. 

The long-striding Briton steadily 
increased the pace, and, with 200 
metres to go it became obvious that 
Coe, who had been watching his 
rival closely, would not be able to 
respond. 

Cram kicked on the final bend as 
Coe faded into third place behind 
Spaniard Jose Luis Gonzalez and 
raced home to tumultuous applause. 

“Everything was right for me - a 
perfect track, a perfect crowd and a 
perfect field,” Cram said later. “I’m 
very satisfied. This was a little bit 
spedal.” 


“I had really hoped to break the 
31-minute barrier," Kristanssen said 
after the race. "The speed was good 
and even, and I had good support 
from the crowd all the way.” ' 

• In a women's mile race, Mary 
Decker Slaney of the United States 
failed to tjr^ak the world record, but 
she won the race in 4:19. the fourth 
fastest mile time for women of all 
times. 

The 5,000 metres developed into a , 
riveting duel between. Aquita and 
the South African-born Maree after ! 
Belgian Bob Verbeck had set the 
early pace. 

Aquita and Maree, followed by 
Olympic and world 10.000 metres 
champion Alberto Cova of Italy, led 
into the final lap, where Maree 
jumped to the front and looked like 
pulling off a surprise victory. 

But the wiry Moroccan responded 
magnificently, overhauling Maree to : 
snatch victory in a pulsating last lap j 
run in 54.4 seconds. 


Lendl ended Wimbledon champion 
Boris Becker's winning streak at 16 
matches, and Andrea Temesvari of 
Hungary won die women’s singles 
title yesterday at the U.S. Open Clay 
Court championships. 

Lendl, the fop seed, lost the open- 
ing set of iris semi-final match against 
the third-seeded West German but 
played superbly the rest of the way to 
claim a 5-7, 6-2, 6-2 victory. 

The Czechoslovak will meet 
second-seeded* Andres Gomez of 
Ecuador, the tournament defending 
champion, in the final. 

Gomez, playing what he called 
“maybe the best match of my life,” 
dominated France's Yannick Noah, 
the fourth seed, to win the other 
men's semifinal 6-0, 6-1. 

In the women's final, the fourth- 
seeded Temesvary won her setond 
U.S. Clay singles title in three years 
by beating second-seeded Zina Gar- 
rison of the U.S. 7-6 (7-0), 6-3. 

The victory was highlighted by a 
stretch in the middle of the match 
during which the 19-year-old from 


Ellison recalled for Test 


I 


LONDON (Reuter). - England- 
have recalled Kent swing bowler and 
middle-order batsman Richard Elli- 
son to their squad for the fourth 
cricket Test against Australia at Old 
Trafford starting on Thursday. 

Ellison replaces injured Yorkshire 
seamer Arnold Sidebottom in the 
only change from the side who drew 
die third Test. He has played five 
Tests since making his debut against 
West Indies last year, and has been 


preferred to fast bowlers* Norman 
Cowans of Middlesex and new hope 
David Lawrence of Gloucestershire. 

Although Ellison missed the first 
month of the season through injury, 
he is currently fourth in the national 
bowling averages, and his 42 wickets 
have cost only 18.45 runs each. 


Notices; in this feature are charged 
at IS5,750 per line including VAT. 
insertion every day of the month 
costs 18115,735 per line, including 
VAT, per month. 


The sports pages are edited by Philip 
GiUon and Yaron Kenan 


Israel Cinematheque, Tel Aviv 

nUSH.EIL|4,WkEK 

July -30, 7.30 kmii. 

- " ta-pi^acta.; *f.i q -V: 

THE BALLROOM ROMANCE 


July 31, 7.30 pan. 

THE OUTCASTS 

Beit Mifal Hapayis, 3 Heftman St., Tel Aviv 



JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. EuMhMnmg "From the 
Depths of the Sea." cargoes of indent wrecks 
from Carmel coast. Israel Commu ni ties. Tradi- 
tions and Heritage: The life cyde. home, 
everyday objects and dress of d ia sp ora com- 
munities 0 Asian Art: Chinese b io mes and 
ceramics. 1200 BCE - 17th century CE 0 
South-East Asia: Japanese netsnke 0 Old 
Masters: 16th-18th century master pain ten 0 
Promised Gifts: 200 pro mis ed bequests, hid. 
works by Kandinsky. Chagall, Klee and Matis- 
se 0 Customs and Cost u mes: East and West 0 
Cnsisdx pitch: $,00pl marokL^ndf rfrom 
Nahjl .Heputr. 0 Froin ’tnp Secular! to the 
Sacrwfretayllay object? firJetWlh frtdaLt&'$ r 
Meet an Israeli Artist: Chavs Epstein. In 
Rdcbwaner, Rent Shahar (Youth Wing) Q 
Painting Instruction in the Youth Wing and. 
exhibition of children’s paintings 0 Permanent 
exhibitions of Jndaiea, Archeology, Art and 
Ethnic Art Visiting Hoars: Ws Mus e um 
10-5. At 10.45 and 4: Children's Theatre, 
“Nine Stories and One," musical (ages 7 and 


up); 11: Guided tour of Mnsenm in English: 3: 
Guided tour of Archaeology galleries in En- 


Cooducted tours 

HADASS AH - Guided tour of aO installations 
★ Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah andHadas- 
sah Mt. Scopus. I n formation, reservations: 


sah Mt. Scopus. * Ini 
02416333.02-446271. 




0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 



1. Touts in English at 9 and 11 ajn. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9, 28, 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman B inkl- 
ing. Buses 9. 28, 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Tel. 02- 
882819. 

AMIT WOMEN. (Formerly American Mizrahi 
Women). Free Morning T ours - 8 Alkalai 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 


ACROSS 

1 Prudish about cattle raids 
( 11 ) 

9 Gang goes round to upset 
their get-together (9) 

10 & 24 Homes from home lor 
sailors (5, 5) 

11 The one who counts when it ■ 
comes to a vote (6) 

12 Denoting Indian fast time, 
albeit opposed to effort (8) 

13 Divine tree adored after a 
fashion (6) 

15 Casual as a skier ready to go 
(8) 

18 Gill having a short break (8) 

19 Renegade soldiers shelter 
for nothing (6) 

21 It provides the rest of public 
transport (3, 5) 

23 Practical as 7 can be after 
tea-time (6) 

86 Outline plan for a military 
detachment (5) 

27 On reflection his self-love 
proved a bloomer (9) 

28 One in office before Reagan, 
for instance (11) 


DOWN 

1 Beheld through the bead of 
a rifle (7) 

2 Price over a pound for an 
animal (5) 

3 Unattractive as tangled 
eglantine (9) 

4 Put down face up (4) 

5 How to be convincing in a 
firm kind way (8) 

6 Round and round form of 
entertainment (5) 

7 Gained from a state of re- 
laxation, one hears (7) 

8 More or less how steam be- 
comes vaporised (8) 

14 Blank verse as interpreted 
from these islands (8) 

16 Relative killing of fish I’d 

caught in freezing conditions 
(9) . 

17 Study a lightweight animal. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clalit, Rom etna, 
523191. Balsam. Salah Eddin, 272315. 
Shu'afat, Sbu'afnt Rood. 810108. Dar Alwada. 
Herod's Gate, 282508. 

Td Aviv: Benny. 174 Dizenguff. 222386. Kupat 
Hotim CLaiit. 7 Amsterdam. 225142. 

Netanya: Hanussi, 36 Wiczmatm. 23639. 

Baffin Yavnc, 7 Ibn Sira. 672288. 


M^ku David Adorn emergency phone mun- 
ben (round the dock service). 


Pofitkal Tours 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Ht-levd briefings and 
excursions to examine key tiroes -daily depar- 
ture*. Information, 02-234475, 243907. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Asfadod 41333 
Ashkdon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beenheba 78333 
Carmel *988555 
Dan Region *781111 
Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hatzor 36333 
Hoton 803133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kirvat Sbmona *44334 
Nahariva *92333? 
Xctanva "23333 
PetahTikva *9231111 
Rehovot *451333. 
RishonLeZion 942333 
Safcd 30333 
Tel Am *240111 . 
TTberias *90111 


TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. ExWWboua: Anion, a 
Retro sp ective 0 Fjve Centuries of Self-Portrait 
Prints 0 Avi Ganor, Photographs. Special 
EaMMt: Statue of AchiDes VUtJug Hows 
Sun.-Thur. 10-2, 5-9. Sat. 11-2, 7-10. Fri. 
closed. Helena RuMmtdn PariHcn: New E*- 
MbttkMi: Henry Sheicsnyak, Pahtter. VfaUng 
Hours: Sun.-Thur. 1(M; 5-7. Sat. 11-2. Fri. 
dosed. 


and charge (8) 

18 Jouson's braggart cook any- 
tiring tut good-hearted (7) 
Elizabethan - writer in a ves- 
sel returning ... (7) 

22. . . to put a legal embargo 
on other poets (5) 

24 See 10 

25 Bird found in winter nest 
(4) 


Jerusalem: Bikur Hotim (pediatrics. F- N T ) 
Hadassah E.K. (interna], surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology), Misgav Ladacfc (obstre tries). 
Td Avln Rofcab (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netanya: Lama do (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
ries. gynecology, surgery). 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MJCU) service 
in the area around the clock. * 

10) Emergency phone number in most areas. 

JS* SUlfT" bom) ' ^ «il Td 
Arin 234819. Jerusalem — 810110, md Haifa 


Conducted Tours 
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24-HO(JRS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Cafl 03-9712484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 

.. OS-381111 (20 Hues) 


“Eran"-Ment«l Beahh Fhst AM. TeUlBfc 
deni 669911, Td Aviv 261111. (T22&, 

Bcmbcfaidifiii, Ndauya 35314. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
TeL_ 03-433300, 433500 Snnday-Thursday. 8 
l£m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to3 p .m. . . 


AMIT WOMEN (formerly American MbracM 
Wanea). Free Morning Touts- Tel Aviv, Tel. 
220187,233154. 

WIZO. To visit our projects call Td Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Mondng 
tours. Reservations: Td Aviv, 210791 . 


POLICE' 


Dtal M0 in most parts of the country. In Tiberias. 
dial 924444. KinuSifmxma4444 l 


HAIFA 

MUSEUMS 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbtd Levy St. Td. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, terra-cotta figurines, ShOonona 
finds. Modem Art - Collection of Israeli art 
(1982-85). Musk and Ethnology - Jewish cos- 
tumes. Sun.-Thur. and Sat 10 ajn.-l p.m. 
Tue., Thor.. SaL 6-9 p.m. Ticket also admits 
you to National Maritime, Pre hi s tori c, Mane 
Kate, and Japanese Art Museums. 

WHAT’S ON W HAIFA, dial M-6M840. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1 Travelling shows 
4 Gratify 


9 Facsimile 

10 Stop 

11 Fine fabric 

12 Guard 

12 Secret agent 


iiaia liiaii 


14 Prepare for 
publication 
18 FoaTsfatbei 
M Prompt 

20 Weird 

21 At liberty 

24 Greek letter 

25 Salad vegetable 
20 Dwell 

27 Pattern of 
excellence 


Yesterday’s Solutions 
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DOWN 

1 Woodland area 

2 Force 
SCream off 

5 Team game 

6 Unpaid performei 

7 Chooses 

8 Content 
13 Flag 

15 Victorian novella 

17 Wit 

18 Two-wheeled 
transport 

10 Show 

22 Circular 

23 Article 


□ □ 0 □ □ 0 E 

laaanEQCja naunscl 

□ □ □ nc3H m □ 

[□nmnaana SDEaanl 

□ □ h □ a □ m 

QaanHQsscinanaEHa 

□ □ □ n a a 
□aaaaam □□aanan 
s □ □ □ □ □ 

laaannnsaaaanacioa 

I 0 □ Q 0 □ □ D 

insionan asnaanna 

□ a noa a □ a 
[□□□sail a33aaas3B 

□ □□□□□□ 
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' Budapest won 18 consecutive points. 

Lendl said the 17-year-old Becker 
bad provided “some surprises," par- 
ticularly his booming serve and 
crackling forehand, in their first- 
ever meeting. 

But Lendl, the world’s second- 
ranking player, was able to adjust bis 
own game and to take control of the 
match. 

“Sure, I am disappointed.” Beck- 
er said. “But I am a human being. 1 
know I am going to lose someday. I 
learned that Lendl is playing at a 
different level than most players. 
That in. two hours he maybe made 
five mistakes. I hope that one day I 
am at tus level.” 

Becker, whose presence here 
helped draw record crowds to the 
tournament, now returns to West. 
Germany to face the United States in 
Davis Cup play. . 

“I think this is why tennis drives 
someone crazy,” said Gomez. “Last 


week I couldn't hit three bails in 1 4 
row on the court and today I prob- 
ably played the best match of my 
life.'* 

“I think he played a real great 
match,” said Noah. “He didn't give 
me any chances. I didn't play well. 
But he didn't miss any. When I came, 
in. he was passing me like I was the 
ball boy.” 

And when Noah was down 5-0* be 
handed his racket to a ball .boy and 
sent him to the court to revive a 
Gomez serve. 


In Livingston, New Jersej. Brito T«wher. 
just setting b*** from to ankle Injury, stunned 
defending champion Johan Kriek 7-6 1 IB-S). 6-4 
lo advance to the finals of the Vofru.Cham- 
pjoasHps of New Jersey, where he wfl meet 
second -seeded Brad Gilbert, who downed Jim 
Grubb 6-3. 6-2 in the other sesm-final. 

In Hflverstma. West Germany's Ricki Ofeter- 
thon beat Ms more experienced compatriot. 
Andreas Maurer to reach the final in rite Dutch 
Open TcnnB Championships. 

In the final. Ostcrthun will meet S wed en’s 
tun Parham, who had an easy win In straight 
sets 6-1. 6-4 over Dutchman MennoOosthigf 


y y a ; 

TELEVISION 


(Yonalhan Zafc. Gary Bertini): RchjsscD: 
Lc Fcsiin dc 1'araignec (Hubert Soudant) 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Surprise Train 9.20 Kolargol 9-30 
Tom Gratten's War (part 7) 9 J5Rent-a- 
Sook 10.05 Music in Theatre 1035 Contact 

15.00 Ptnoochio (part 43) tS30 Pretty 
Butterfly 16.00 This b It 17.00 A New 
Evening- live magarine 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

1730 Between Us - Youth Magazine 
, 18.00 Children's bland. Part 6 of an 8-part 
drama, serial; Is the Moon really a Cheese 
BaD? 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

1830 News roundup 
1832 Progr amm e Trailer 
1835 Sport 
1930 News 

■ HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 srith a news roundup 

20.02 Paper Chase -American series a bout 
the law faculty of a university. Starring 
John Houseman, James Stephens and Tom 
Fitzsimmons: Cinderella 


20.0S Wieniawslu: Legend. Op. 17 (Arich 
Sadeb. ISO. Rodan): Paganini: Mcrisc. 


-JZ1.00 Mabat Newsreel 
C21J0 An* You Befau 


fantasy (Garry Carr, doublcbas*); 
Moreno-Torroba: Piece for Guitar (Sego- 
via) 

2030 The Choir and Orchestra of the East 
Berlin Radio Station. Heinz Rcgner opn- 
doeting - Paul Dessau: Bach Variations: 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto (Igor Ois- 
trakh): Handel: Te Deom 

22.30 Dance Songs of the Communities 
and Minorities in Israel 

23.00 Bach: Prehide and Fugue Nos. (3 
and 14: Schubert: Sonata in F minor: ■ 
Ra chmanin off: CorcOi Variations (Ashke- 
nazy) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Otim 

730 Morning Concert (from Voice of 

Music) 

9.30 Encounter- live family magazine 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11.10 Hebrew songs 

11.30 Education for all > > 

12.05 O riental songs 

TOTTNews in English 


£2130 Are- You Being Served? - BBT, c„X h 

' ZLX Simon A Simon - suspense jaita.' ' £ 


starring Jameson Parker and Gerald 
McRaney: The Hcttest Ticket in Town 
'23.40 News 

. JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 1930 
News In Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
2030 Who’s the Boss? 21. 10 Charies Engel 

22.00 News in English 2230 Widows 
MIDDLE EAST TV (from TJK north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00700 
Chib 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 1630 Spidcrman 17.00 Inspector 
Gadget 1730 Super Book 18.00 Happy 
Days 1830 Lavetne & Shirley 19.00 News 


15.53 Notes on a New Book 
16.015 Radio Drama 

17.20 Evetyxnan’s University 
18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18:47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of' the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olira 

22.05 Night Connection . . 

Second Programme 

6. 12 Gymnastics . 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6.53 Green Light - driven’ corner ‘ % i. ; 

7.i)0 This Morning- news magazine 


Lrays 1SJU JLaveiuc A Mnriey lbUAJ mews 7.W Ihis Morning- news magazine 
20.00 Magnnm P.I. 21.00 Another Life ■ -8.05 Puss m Sandals - children's progrant- 
2130 Soccer 23.07 700 Club 2333 News me 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Musk: 

6.02 Morning Melodic* 

7.07 Handel: Harp Concerto (Ursula 
Hotiiger); AJScariatti: Sinfonia No. 2 
730 Haydn: Symphony No. 103: Paganini: 
Variations on a Comic Theme (Accardo); 
Chansson: Piano Trio , Op3 (Beaux Arts); 
Ravel: Ma Mere 1'Oye (DutoiO 


930 Bax: Summer Music; Elgar: Cello 
Concerto (Jacqueline du Pre. Barbirolli); 
Rossini: String Sonata No. 6; Brahms: 
Clarinet Quintet (Amadeus. Leister): 
Mahler. Symphony No. I (IPO, Mehta) 
12.05 Tel Aviv Quartet -Brahms: Quintet, 
Op 34 (with Pnina Sahzman) 

13.00 Bach: Concerto for 3 Harpsichords; 
Haydn: Symphony No. 82; Bartok: Quar- 
tet No. 5; Debussy: Images 

15.05 Mtrsica Viva - Pierre Boulez: The 
Hammer without Anvil; Sketches for 
Piano 

16.00 Puccini: Missa di Gloria (Inbal); 
Paganini: Vtotin Concerto No. 1 (Pcrl- 
maa); Beethovetu Ouanet . Op 39.1 ; Stra- 
vinsky: PidcmeUa (Boulez) 

18.30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
- Mozart: Horn Concerto No3. K.447; 
Mozart: Rondo, K.371 (Hermann 
Baumann. Avi Ostrovsky); Arthur GeL 
bnm: 4 Pieces for Strings (Israel Edeison): 
Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 2 


9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michacii * ■. 

10. 10 AD Shades of the Network - morning- 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 
13.00 Midday- news commentary, music 
14.06 Matters of I merest - with <*abi Gazil 

15.05 Magic Moments - favourite old songs 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Spurt 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 

23.05 Treasure Hunt 
Army 

6.10 Morning Sounds 
630 University on the Air 
7.07 "707“ - with Alex Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel ’ 

9.05 Right Now - with Rati Rcshcf *■' 
U.05Thc Old Days- with OriyYanrv ’ 
13. 15 Israeli Style - with Eli Yisracli 

15.05 Wha l 's Doing -with ErezTaJ 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio - with Yoav Kumcr 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 
21.00 Mabat-TV Newsreel 

2130 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular tongs 

23.05 Repeat Broadcast 
00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 738, 930 
Eden: Thief of Hearts; Edison: Ram bo; 
Habfnc Up Your Anchor. Break dance (Mon.- 
Thur.) 10.30 a.m.; Kflr: View to a Kill 6.45, 
9.15; Karate KM (Mon. -Thor. 1030 a.m.); 
Mttrihdb Witness 7.15, 930; Orgfl: Dona Flor 
and her Two Husbands 930; Alice in Wonder- 


Mask 430, 7. 9.30; Studio: Lady Hawke 5. 
7.15, 9.30; Tamaz Hazndmlasta; Don't Look 
Now 7.45, 9.45; Tchelet: You're in the Amra 
Girls, Sun. 7.30. 9.40: dafly^S, 7,30/9.481 Td 
Aviv: A View to a Kin 4. IS. 7. 930: Children's 
War 11 a.m.: Td Aviv Museum: A/ Nos 
Amours '430, 7.30. 930; Zafon: Passage to 
India 6. IS. 930; Tbe brad Experience; ^An 
American Werewolf in London ID.45 p.m.; 
Israel Experience: (English) 6, 8. 9: GennaA't 


land 7; Oram Police Academy H; Rom Mickey 
and Maude 7, 9; Hasamba (Mon .-Thur. 10.30, 
430); Swifdar: Amadeus 630, 9.15; Binyeud 
Ha’nma: Hair 7.15, 930; Chnna One: Double 


HAIFA 430, 7, 9.15 

Amphitheatre: Up Your Anchor; Annuo 
Blade Runner, Atzatou: Rambo; Cbm: Work. 
According to Garp 9.15; Keren Or Hamdw- 


■Bhies Brothers 12 midnight; ChHmdOheqwR Acadetnyll-RoB! 

The Old Bear HunrerTTUn Carnet de Bat , I4 »y p * 

6nul hill) S; Wild Snvlxnies 9.30 fflSSrSStSiigBa 

7.15; Waterahip Down 5 


TEL AVIV 5, 730, 930 

ABenbyi Niue Beds of tbe Ninja; Bdt Letata 
Rumble Fish; Sun. 730, 9.30, 11.30; daily 
1130 p.m.; Ben Yehuda: Breakfast Qub; Chen 
1: Police Academy 0, 6, 735, 935; Snow 
White and die Seven Dwarfs, Sun. 4.10; daily 
11, 2, 4.10; Qmd 2a Fantasia, Sun. 4.30, 7.35, 
9.45;da3y 11.2, 430, 735, 9.45;Clwi 3: Snow 

White and the Seven Dwarfs 6.15, 8.15; life of 

Brian 10.05; The Famous Five, Sun. 430; dally 
U, 2, 430; On 4: Camfla7.40, 9.45: Alice in 
Wonderland, Stm. 430. 6: daily 11, 2, 430, 6; 
Cbn * Protocol 9.45; Hasamba, Sun. 430, 
6.05,7.40; daily 11, 2, 430, 6.05, 7.40; Ctnaua 
Oac Up Yonr Anchor; dnema Two: Failing ift 
Love; DekeL* Totoa 7, 930; Drive-In: Chil- 
dren's War 8; Sex film 12 midnight; Ecthv: 
Motom From Outer Space; Gat K liing Fields 
6.45, 930; Golden Seal. Sun.S; daily 11, 3.30, 
5; Gordon: Kaos 4,15, 7. 9.45; Hod: Rambo 
4.45, 7,15, 9.30; Lev h Amadeus 3.30. 630, 
9.30; Ur DU El Norte 1.45, 5, 730, 9.40; 
Umen Opening soon; Maxim: Up Your 
Andur; Mograt* Last Dragon; OOr Wimea 
*-30, 7. 930; Parte Hotel New Hampshire 
730, 930; Watecririp Down 12, 2, 4; Peer; 
Never Ending Star$ 3.30, 5,30, 730; SUuf) 


RAMATGAN 


8.30; Oaste Kiffing Helds 930; Sun. 5, 7; daOv 
11. 5, 7; Qrtka: View to a Kill 4.LS, 7 9V30- 
Rmnat Gan: Cotton Club 7, 9.30: Ra’vW 
bPohee Academy 11, 7.45. 9.50: Fantasia Sun ■ 

5"^ WL 11 Ktw-Gao 2a Cam3a7.45. 

Seal, Sun. 5.45, daily 11, 3.10. 
M5; Rnv-Gou 3: Fantasia 7.45. 9.45; Starmm 

9 ^ 50 Iodia 6 ' 30 ‘ 

9.30, Hasamba, Sun. 5; daily 13 , 330, S 


HERZL1YA 

9-30; Alice In ^orid^- 
jand 11, 5 (Wed, 11 a.m.'onJyy,'l|e^al:.Up 

«fcret Last Dragon 7.30, 9.30 

holon 

2®8 | ***j.You , re Jn the Army Girls 7,40^9.40; r 

TtJv Scvtt! O^uh. 

Smur- Up Your Anchor 7.30, 9 J0* r .CMl#n> 


BATYAM '■ . ..V ' ’. 

Atzmaut: viesa uj aKfll 4 45,7.13 930 '■* *' r ‘ 
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HE CALLS himself " “the 'kosher 
sausage Jang,'’ prides himself on an 
array of medals 'for his cufinaiy ta- 
lents and peddles wines from the 
Holy Land. . ' 

Marcel Hess is a Jewish butcher, 
one ot Switzerland’s 20,000 Jews, 
whose history arid faith have been 
highlighted in a major exhibition 
really shown in dries around the 
country. 

But 40 years after the end of 
World War H, Jewish leaders here 
still bemoan a lack, of knowledge and 
concern for the role, 'beliefs and 
sufferings of their community 
throughout the ages. - 

Hess, for example, would pass as 
any ocher Swiss butcher, were it not 
for the . kosher meat' and- sausage 
delicatessen he prepares in accord- 
ance with strict religious rules. ■ 

- The flonrishing business, set up by 
his German-born father over SO 
years ago, is personally supervised 
by Basle Rabbi Meir Levin ger from 
his offices next to the city's imposing 
synagogue. 

But due to a ban on Jewish ritual 
slaughter, which demands that cattle 
not be numbed before being killed, 
Hess' is prohibited from practising 
aspects of his butcher’s trade. 

For almost 100 years, all kosher 
meat has had to' be imported, mainly 
from neighbouring France. The Jew- 
ish (immunity complains iftat the 
ban pinpoints intolerance towards its 
religion that borders on outright dfe-' 

nrimina fimi *• 

The Swiss Federation of Israelite 
Communes (SIG), the main Jewish 
organization, stops short of alleging 
anti-Semitism, But it protests that 
Switzerland is alone in Europe in 
resuming the law. 

Some local historians, agreeing 
with the SIG, see it as a controversial 
remnant of the Alpine nation's his- 
tory of Jewish persecution, which 
they say goes back as for as the 
Middle Ages. • . 

- “If parliament does not dare-lift 
this ban’ . .then (it is) only out pf fear 
that a new referendum could bring 
latent anti-Semitism fo.the boil once 
again,” wrote historian and journal- 
ist Arthur Haesler in a paper distri- 
buted during the recent exhibition. - 


WHATEVER the motive. Mar eel 
Hess is left to make the best of his 
additional qualifications as a chef. 
“My aim is to prove kosher meat 
specialities not only match bht sur- 
pass non- Jewish ones - perhaps that 
will convince some people,-'* he says. 

His newly opened shop for Israeli 
wine imports represents a similar bid 
to create wider acceptance of Jewish 
. customs. 

The SIG stands, folly behind 
him. It has urged its members to 
open themselves op to outsiders, 
inform non-Jews about their way of 
life and organize tours of synagogues 
and schools. 

./It also fears for the traditional 
solidarity within its flock, slowly 
being eroded by bitter religious dis- 
putes and a high emigration rate 
among its youngsters to Israel. 

“Jews are very sensitive to the 
persistent lack of understanding,” 
says Emanuel. Laride of the 3,000- 
strong Basle community, the oldest 
is the country, dating back to 1213. 

“Most Swiss know we are prohi- 
bited from eating -pork, but few. 
know why, v he says. 

Basle's Jewish, community, the 
third largest after ZuricW*and Gene- 
vans the only one granted official 
recognition level with existing chur- 
ches. Others are pressingfor similar 
status. 

The city is a gold mine for Jewish 
historians. In 1897 it hosted the First 
Zionist Congress and Theodor Herzl 
later wrote in his diaries: /Tn Basle I 
founded {he Jewish State.” 

Despite Switzerland's declared 
■neutrality daring the war. charges of 
anti-Semitism repeatedly rear their 
ugly heads. 

. “Cehluiy-bld dross caripot be > 
done away with so easily - not even' 
after’ Auschwitz,” SIG" general 
secretary Willy .Guggenheim warned 
in an accompanying docuin entary to 
the exhibition on Jews, 

“Not every swastika in a pissoir 
(public urinal)... not every graffiti on 
the wall or on Jewish gravestones is a 
discharge of- rabid hatred of Jews,” 
he says. “But we cannot forget that 
Na 2 r German SA and SS troops once 
scrawled anti- Jewish slogans on the 
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DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 


YEMJN MOSHE (renall 5 rooms +' tele- 
phone. unfurnished. 2 years +. TeL 02-242917. ■ 


to dure large, bright 2Vfe-room East To 


HERZLIYA 

FLIRNISHEI)/UNFURNISH^.V31XAStor 
rent in HcuKya-Pinmh "Moran" TeL 052- 
72359. ■■ ■ 

. . ' • * NETANVa- ■ . ; ' 

NOBEL GREENBERG, housing specialists, 
sales/renials. 2 Usrishkta St., TeL 053-32558. 



TOURISTS! RENTAL’ Penthouse. elegantly 
famished, vicinity Mann Auditorium. 3 bed- 
rooms. 3% baths, hngc living/dining room, 
den, 2 terraces, fully ecpiipped American kitch- 
en, air condhknuqg, - beating, marble floors, 
wall-to-wall c ar petin g throughout. TeL 03- 
280379.. ‘ - ' 


OPPOSITE HILTON - tor tobrists- famished 
apartm ents to let TeL 03-225032, 

NORTH TBL AVTV apartment rentals, Con- 
r«T s pecialis ts: “Inter- Israel" -TeL 03-294141. 


EXCITING NEW venture looking for very 
medal FUNDRAISER. For details, call 
Alkm, TeL 08-227209. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


■HARDWORKING SCHOOL LEAVER (mj 
would tike.IO ke ep b usy rill he’s called up in 
Jammy. Tel. 02-527953. 


I. A.-: FA,: A A! 


COHHENCY BASKET 


"DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAST, \ UNIT 

;suaL 




SALE. '■ 



KHKN- r.Xi 'HANOT \ 



■ iffl 


CHEQUES AND | ma m t s tnfresi 




PURCHASE, 


USA ' ■ DOLL AR 

GREAT BRITAIN STERLING 
GERMANY MARK 
FRANCE . FRANC.' 
HOLLAND - GULDEN 
SWITZERLAND FRANC 
SWEDEN KRCNA 



1 1466.849 

1 2065323 

1 509.676 

1 167.448 

1 452.801 

1 624.222 

1 174JS2 

175397 
14T.916 
243.743 
.1084.947 
1034.128 
707.021 
2S3.123, 
725.803 
763.983 
613.744- 


1485-151 

2091.093 

516.036 

169.538 

451451 

632J17 

176.730 

177386 

143.687 

246.785 

1098.484 

1047.031 

715.843 

256.281 

734.859 

773516 

621.402 






walls of -Berliil. Today. anti-Zionist 
slurs are 'sprayed on our synago- 
gues.” - ■* ~ - • 

Haesler, a non-Jew,' wrote a book 
in 1967, The Boat is Full, about Swiss 
immigration policy in World War n. 
Switzerland restricted immigration 
in 1938 when Nazi Germany's 
annexation of Austria sparked the 
first large influx of Jews. - 
Since Israel's 1982 Lebanon inva- 
sion, be has repeatedly warned of an 


anti-Semitic revival, masked by anti- 
Israeli feelings. 

“Anti-Semitism is not dead." he 
said in a recent lecture. “It now 
raises its head under the battle cry of 
anti-Zionism. 

'.‘Perhaps people should ponder 
whether their denunciation (of 
Israel) has not been partly to blame 
for the recent upsurge in neo-Nazi 
groups and activities,” he added. 

(Reuter) 


Unqualified pleasure 


MUSIC / Yohanan Boehm 



SALZEDO MEMORIAL CONCERT - Jmdy. 
Locum, rjMfrfn (Kirya * Anita, July 24). 
EteMM-SabcdK The Harmonious Btorinmffli; 
CordU-Salzedo: Gigs; Haydn-Salzcdo: Theme 
and Variations PescettkSahedo: Sonata in C 
minor; Sahmhn Three Etudes; John Wrinz- 
weig: Fonr Fkees tar Harp; SahMhK Variations 
on a Theme in Ancient Style; Jaa tTEauz 

TGMAJ^Gtftos Salzedo's eenten- 
Bfy.witbin fhe.^me of the Second ■ 
World Harp Congress, held at Kib- 
butz Kiryat Anavim, his former stu- 
dent, Judy' Loman, herself a cele- 
brated haipist and teacher in Toron- 
to, dedicated a complete recital to 
her former master. Starting off with 
arrangements of music from the 
baroque and the classics, she later 
moved on to original compositions, 
either written .to solve technical 
problems or to contribute impress- 
ionist subjects to the scarce reper- 
toirefor the harp. 

Judy Loman demonstrated a su- 
perb mastery of her instrument, par- 
ticularly impressive if one had re- 
cently beard 33 contestants in va- 
rious stages of preparedness at the 
recent Ninth International Harp 
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door-to-door 

• ■ — - — » — a_|||k 

•WwCB, otiui 

* ■ poftonal toudt; 
pocking, insurance 

documentation 


JULY ONLY! 

Special rates to N.Y 
$160 per CBM 
(include? packing 
and forwarding) 


dmy with Perta & Sheila 
Supw^et • 

■ . 17 Stamal St, 
02-232134,249707, 242961,240254 


bavden of the travel tax" 

which appeared as past of our ad In last 

Friday’s hi Jerusalem, 

rated ontalo our Sinai toon 

Visa , the Sinai — Nuefea and Shams ai 

Sheflth. Let us tafce caraof aH the delate: 

Visas, transportation, permits, hotel 

arrangements: 


$499 


MONTHLY 


room only single occupancv 

iXii'iONfi- 5 9“. z 


$299 


ADDITIONAL S 49 DOUBLE OCCUrAN' 

ALL PRICES INCt- SERVICE CHARGE 
VATiHOLrtC) BT ADMC WIM »AVi.r.*».ir 
r-ALACt. I'C'LL 
277 Sire-', !■■' 4 AL-rtl 



The Tel Aviv office of 


THE JERUSALEM 

S 


requires an experienced 

SALESPERSON 

for the Advertising Department, to seHspace 
•''■"ibr-speciafppplBGis. 

★. Good knowledge of English and Hebrew 

★ Flexible hours •- 

★ Mother-tongue English an asset 

*• Remuneration on a commission basis 



A walk 
with 
Nushi 


NO DOUBT they mean much gran- 
der things than inspecting a liquor 
store when they speak of seeing the 
world through a child's eyes, but a 
liquor store was where we stopped, 
three-year-old Nurit and I. Nurit. 
better known to her acquaintances 
as Nushi. was amazed and delighted, 
and so was I. a non-drinker who had 
all my life passed the windows of 
liquor stores without a glance. 

Nushi. I think, was primarily 
struck by the sheer mass of all those 
bottles behind a window, and sud- 
denly!. too. saw the Ding an sich, so 
to say. the bottles for their own sake. 
They sat and lay there, bottles in all 
shapes and colours, large and small, 
slim or squat, twinkly or grave and 
responsible-looking; some beauti- 
ful. some not. and all of them 
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RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


together making an intriguing pat- 
tern. Coming down to earth from my 
esthetic contemplation, I also hap- 
pened co notice the price of whisky. 
It is just as well I don't drink. 

This bottle inspection took place 
quite a while ago. but I have since 
discovered a number of other things 
I used to look at and not see. Stains, 
for instance; all kinds, but particu- 
larly rust stains. When large enough, 
they make a magnificent abstract, 
ranging in colour from dark brown 
through every shade of maroon and 
orange and ochre to verdigris. The 
other day I found that someone else 
had been there before me and made 
a book of it: Traces by photographer 
Padraig Cresion. 

ODDS ARE people have also made 
books about stones, walls, peeling 
doors, bits of wood and window 
bare. These last come in a rich varie- 
ty especially in Jerusalem, with its 
mixture of old and new. Jewish and 
Arab, British, German, Greek. 
Armenian, and half a dozen other 


styles. An hour's walk will take you 
past fantastic flowers, flourishes, 
curlicues, suns, half-moons and 
stars, as well as severe modem de- 
signs based on the golden section, or 
on a Mondrian executed in iron and 
air. A house in rp neighbourhood 
wards off the burglars with a series of 
musical notes on slanting bars. 

It was Nushi who made me see 
people's actions in a new light, too. 
Watching a seated beggar ranting his 
money-box at pnssersby. she asked: 
“Is he selling money, that man?" - 
Sure enough, that's what it suddenly 
looked like to me as well. You can 
turn this into a game. A bus driver, 
for instance, may appear to spend his 
time selling worthless hire of paper, 
driving on a few hundred metres, 
then stopping to sell another few. 
What’s the bus for? It’s so he can 
collect many people all over town in 
order to sell them paper scraps. 

Between the bottles and the beg- 
gars, it’s quite an experience to 
sometimes look at the world through 
Nushi's creature-from-Mars eves. 


Hermann Hess, founder of the Swiss kosher meat firm, with his sons 
George and Marcel 


Giving significance to 
previous convictions 


LAW REPORT / Asher Felix Landau 


Contest in Jerusalem . In that event a 
fortnight ago, immaturity and ner- 
vousness detracted much from the 
enjoyment of this beautiful instru- 
ment. 

Miss Loman’s unfailin g memory 
and perfect control of all the intrica- 
cies of her. sensitive instrument 
• aHowedher to concentrate onirroskS 
al performance; her playing excelled 
in beautifully shaded dynamics, bril- 
liant digital fluency, smooth pedal 
changes, and an overall elasticity 
that turned this recital into an un- 
qualified pleasure. ' 

As a contemporary contribution. 
Miss Loman performed four pieces 
of the 15 written for her by John 
Weinzweig, a professor of music at 
the University of Toronto. Two 
slightly grotesque ones ( Quick 
March and Quarcks) were approp- 
riately funny; Shadows and Reverie 
lacked substance and conviction. 
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In the Supreme Court sitting as a 
Court of Criminal Appeals before 
the President. Justice Meir Sham- 
gar, in the matter between Azye 
Halperin, appellant, versus the State 
of Israel, respondent (Cr.A. 578/ 
84). 

■THE APPELLANT was charged in 
the District Court, under section 415 
of the Penal Law' of 1977, with 
obtaining something by deceit and, 
under section 418 of that law, with 
forging a document with intent to 
obtain something by means thereof. 

The maximum sentence laid down 
for each of the above offences is 
three -years, imprisonment. Howev- 
er, under section 436 of die above 
law, a person who was already been 
convicted of these offences is liable, 
in each case, to a sentence of seven 
years imprisonment, and it was 
accordingly alleged in the indictment 
that the appellant had such previous 
convictions. 

I The appellant applied to the Dds- 
tricTCfourt to strike but all reference 
in the indictment to his previous 
convictions,, and also requested the 
judge to recuse (disqualify) herself 
since she bad been informed of his . 
previous record. His application was 
refused, and he appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Justice Meir Sham gar, in giving 
judgment, referred - to the two 
essential features in the appeal. 
Firstly, every accused was entitled to 
be properly informed of the charge 
against him, and the sentence which 
may be imposed. Secondly, under 
the Courts Law of 1957 (now the 
Consolidated Version of that Law of 
1984), the jurisdiction of each court 
was determined by the nature of the 
offence involved. For example, the 
offence cited under section 415 of 
the Penal Law, carrying a sentence 
of three years imprisonment, was 
.within the jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trates Court, while the same offence 
committed by a person with previous 
convictions, carrying a sentence of 
seven years, was within the jurisdic- 
tion of the District Court. 

Each of these features had a diffe- 
rent significance in the present case, 
the President continued. The right of 
the accused to know the nature of 
the offence could be implemented by 
giving him this information without 


stating it in the indictment, which 
was open to everybody, including 
the court itself. Of course, the court 
would eventually have to be in- 
formed of previous convictions, but 
this could be left over until the 
evidence was concluded and the 
question of sentence considered. 

The difficulty, however, arose in 
connection with jurisdiction. The 
jurisdiction to try the case was deter- 
mined at the outset by the indict- 
ment. If, therefore, the indictment 
under section 145 were lodged in the 
District Court without mentioning 
the previous conviction, that court 
would offer the case to the Magis- 
trates Court. 

It was true that under section 184 
of the Criminal Procedure Law 
(Consolidated Version) of 1982, the 
Magistrates Court could then con- 
vict the accused of the more serious 
offence once it was told of the pre- 
vious conviction, but it could not 
then sentence the accused to a 
heavier penalty . than, that laid down 
"for the offence alleged in the indict- 
ment. Moreover, there are some 
offences that under any circumst- 
ance are beyond the jurisdiction of a 
Magistrate and, under section 185 of 
the Criminal Procedure Law, if the 
evidence before the Magistrate re- 
vealed such an offence, which did 
not appear in the indictment, he 
would have to return the case tp the 
District Court, thus creating a vi- 
cious circle. 

IT WAS an accepted rule under our 
system that the previous record of an 
accused may not be revealed to the 
court until he has been convicted. 
This principle, however, the Presi- 
dent held, bad to yield ro a statutory 
scheme under which the legislature 
had intentionally laid down that a 
previous conviction shall constitute 
one of the substantive elements of a 
particular offenoe. 

This conception had come to us 
from English law. It was to be found 
in the Criminal Law Act of 1827, 
under which a previous conviction 
exposed the accused to a sentence of 
deportation. A sriking example in 
modern English law was section 
27(3) of the Theft Act of 1968, which 
contained a provision similar to that 
now discussed. This constituted -a 
departure from the general princi- 


ples laid down in the Previous Con- 
viction Aci of 1836. which prevented 
the disclosure to the juiy of previous 
convictions before the conviction of 
the accused on the instant charge. 

In view of section 436 of the Penal 
Law. the prosecution could not be 
denied the right of alleging the pre- 
vious conviction in the indictment, 
and proving it in the course of the 
case. It was true that there is no jury 
in Israel, but it was desirable never- 
theless that the question of conduct- 
ing criminal proceedings without dis- 
closing the accused's previous record 
in the indictment, be reconsidered. 

It was possible that the solution 
lay in amending the provisions relat- 
ing to jurisdiction, and not those in 
the Penal Law. However, it was not 
for the court to solve this problem in 
the present appeal. 

For the above reasons, the appeal 
was dismissed. 

Advocate Gideon Hechal 
appeared for the appellant, and 
Advocate Damella Gomi, senior 
assistant state attorney, for the 
State. 

The judgment was given on Au- 
gust 29, 1984. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICANS & CANADIANS IN ISRAEL 
JERUSALEM REGION 


★ ★ AAQ COMMUNITY PICNIC ★ ★ 


For the Jerusalem Building Fund, at Gan Sachar (opposite the Kiryat 
Woffeon Buildings) Bus # 9 & 24. 

We'll provide soft drinks and entertainment. Bring your own picnic. 
GAMES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, SPORTS AND PRIZES 1 

Help us wind up our Building Campaign! 

For more detail*, call the AAC1 office at 660772,669598. 


KEEP ISRAEL 
BEAUTIFUL! 


Ancient Maps 
and Prints 
of the Holy Land’ 
Calendar 


A beautiful 16-month handwritten ■ 
calendar of the Holy Land. Fourart . 
maps and three prints, in seven 
colours including gold, with text In 
English, Hebrew and French. Size 40 
x 44cm. Makes a lovely gift forthe 
NewYeariPresentitpersonaDy-or' 
letusmaflttasagHtforyoa Packed 
in crush-proof cardboard box, so if s 
sure to arrive in perfect condition. 



To: BOOKS. The |aruMlem Post. 
P.QB.81 , Jerusalem 9 1 000 

□ Phase send me the^ “Andent Maps 
and Prints of the Holy Land" Art 
Calendar. I enclose a cheque for 
IS 29300 each calendar ' 






**3 




The famous best-selling Bazak 
Guide, packed with up-to-date 
information for the visitor to 
Israel. Everything you need to 
know about hotels and hostels, 
restaurants, camp sites, 
museums, art galleries, historic 
and religious sites. The 1985-86 
edition features 24 full-colour 
topographic road maps covering 
the entire country. Published by 
Hamer & Row. softcover. 480 
pages. PRICE IS 19,287 
including postage. 


To: BOOKS, 

The Jerusalem Post. 

P.Q.B. 81 . Jerusalem 91 000 

Please send me the BAZAK 
GUIDE TO ISRAEL. I enclose a 
cheque for IS 19,287 

NAME* 

ADDRESS, 

CITY — 

CODE 

Tel 

Price valid until Sept 30, 1986 In 
accordance with July 1 price 
freeze regulations. a >tn 


□ Please mafl Ait Calendar as a gift, and 
indude a gift card in my name. I have 
enclosed the recipient's fell name and 
address (on separate piece of Daoer). I 
enclose a cheque for IS 29500 per- 
calendar PLUS IS 10500 airmail 
postage 

OR IS 3,500 surface maH postage. 

Total enclosed. 1 IS 

ADDRESS 

CITY — 

TEL No 

CORRECTION - 

Tbe price of the catendarb 
B 29,500 4nd not, as quoted 
fa frMay'kflBfyld) paper. 

Price valid untS Sept 30, I98S In 
accordance with July l price freeze 
regulations. 
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Not for the mob 

THREE YOUNG Arabs from the village of Arabbuna in the 
Jenin district are reported by the police to have confessed to the 
kidnap-murder of Afula teachers Yosef Eliahn and Lea Elma- 
kais. The army has already demolished their homes. If they are 
convicted, it will not be by a mob, but by a duly constituted 
court of law. This would appear to be obvious: unfortunately, it 
warrants underlining. 

Nevertheless, it is not too early to consider ways and means 
of tightening security in Israel and the territories so as to put an 
end to such foul crimes. To this urgent topic the cabinet is to 
devote its session today. 

One of the confessed Arabbuna assassins is aged 17. Being a 
minor, the stiffest sentence he may receive is a long terra in jail. 
The military court before which he will stand trial could not 
disregard his lack of full legal responsibility, and it is not likely 
that fhe law on this point will be amended. But {he two others 
are aged 18 and 19. The Judge Advocate-General may well ask 
the court to impose the death penalty on them, if they are 
convicted. 

This will not require any reform of the existing law, but it will 
involve a shift in policy. In practice, no terrorist murderer has 
so far been executed in Israel. Is it perhaps time for a change? 

The citizenry seem persuaded that it is. So do a goodly 
number of ministers. But the question is tricky. The death 
penalty is supposed to be not only retribution for a foul crime 
but also a deterrent. However it is questionable whether it 
deters in the case of politically inspired murder. It is also said 
the penalty would kill the hope of Arab terrorist murderers that 
they will one day soon be exchanged for Israeli prisoners 
captured by the terror organizations. But it may also assure that 
there will be no live Israeli prisoners to exchange. 

Moreover, if Arab terrorist murderers are to be executed, 
what will the law have to say about Jewish terrorist murders? 

The revival of selective deportation has also been suggested 
as a deterrent to terrorism of all varieties. To deport those 
whose only crime is family relation or geographical propinquity 
to a convicted criminal - for aiding and abetting they would 
deserve punishment directly - could also have a backlash effect. 
One government leader has proposed deportation of political 
agitators who encourage terrorism. But the National Guidance 
Committee has been dissolved, and most of the recent crimes of 
terror, including the Afula slayings, are believed to be strictly 
local in their origin and inspiration. 

All this does not mean that ways and means should not be 
devised to tighten up security. But they should be devised by 
cool and responsible heads, unaffected by public hysterics. For 
it is not with the mob or those who would ride on their emotions 
that the country’s security lies, but rather with the professional- 
ism of our police and security services. 

More needed than sackings 

AN ECONOMIC recovery programme as comprehensive as 
the one adopted by the government is a messy business in the 
best of circumstances. Still, with all the hardships it imposes, 
the current programme’s short-term measures should go a long 
way towards stabilizing the economy and they hold out hope for 
laying the foundations of recovery. 

This makes it all the more puzzling why it was necessary to 
clutter up the campaign for stabilization with all kinds of 
extraneous matters. Particularly mystifying is the insistence on 
firing 6 per cent of the public sector workers- 3 per cent across 
the board, according to criteria that seem, where there are any, 
to vary from ministry to ministry, and another 3 per cent by the 
elimination or reduction of various government functions. 

That the public sector is in need of reduction is indisputable. 
Its redundancies and inefficiencies are all too obvious, and have 
been fora long time. But to begin with firing a given percentage 
of employees regardless of the nature of the work they perform 
is hardly the way to get rid of overstaffing. Nor is there any 
assurance that the posts eliminated by these sackings will not 
soon be filled again with new appointees. 

In the absence of clearly defined and publicly stated criteria 
for these planned first-round dismissals, it is not surprising that 
they have been received with protests against what appear as 
arbitrariness and indifference to individual circumstances, and 
with the suspicion that the entire programme is being taken as 
an opportunity for “settling accounts" with employees who 
may have run afoul of their superiors. 

These suspicions may be justified in only a few cases. But 
even that should have been enough for the government to make 
an all-out effort to lay down clear-cut rules by which personnel 
managers are to compile the dismissal lists. 

The anger has been compounded by the publication, in 
certain newspapers, of the lists of the people to be fired. 
Whether these lists have been leaked to the press by over-eager 
officials or by the works committees, or have come from any 
other source, they are a gross invasion of the privacy of those 
slated for dismissal and add the shame of public exposure to the 
injury of lost livelihood. It is questionable whether these lists 
constitute news that is in the public interest, and that is fit to 
print. 

As foT the second stage of dismissals, there is broad 
agreement that the right method of reducing the size of the 
public sector is indeed to eliminate functions - those that have 
never been necessary, those that may once have served a 
purpose but have meanwhile become superfluous, and those, 
that were created for political convenience. 

Such a restructuring of the public service is a job that should, 
and must, be done if stabilization is to be followed by recovery. 
But it can only be done gradually and patiently. Any attempt- to 
use the present emergency measures, with their overriding 
objective of price stabilization, as a cover for wielding the axe is 
likely to stiffen the opposition to change. 

The government would be well advised to remain locked 
onto the pursuit of the main short-term objective - stabilizing 
prices. Firing 10,000 or 15.000 government employees who 
have little chance of being absorbed in industry will not help to 
advance the transition from stabilization to recovery, and may 
in fact obstruct it. After such mass sackings it will be more 
difficult, not easier, to carry out the necessary long-term 
reforms in the public sector. 

Focusing on stabilization does not preclude a start now on 
more radical reforms. Tomorrow always starts .today. But to 
succeed, the restructuring should be carried out in an orderly 
fashion, without undue haste, and according to palpably fair 
and equitable standards. An accord with the Histadrut and with 
the individual unions on a reform programme along these lines 
need not be unfeasible. 


THE REAGAN administration 
seems bent on launching itself once 
again into the so-called Middle East 
peace process less than two years 
after the collapse of its previous 
1 effort and only a few weeks after the 
hostage crisis in Beirut. Those 
events should supply a warning to 
look - and think - before taking the 
leap. 

The premises of the imminent 
peace offensive appear to be as fol- 
lows: the main obstacle to peace in 
the Middle East has been the inabil- 
ity to engage the Palestinians as 
represented by the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization - the PLO-in Che 
peace process, due to the refusal of 
the-PLO and Israel to deal with each 
other. Hence the search for some 
formula that will lure the PLO into 
recognizing Israel by the prospect of 
talks with the U.S.. while easing 
Israel’s fear of an imposed peace by 
the prospect of direct negotiations 
between Israel and the Arabs, 

In the most recent expression of 
this theory. Kin g Hussein of Jordan 
has asserted, without contradiction 
from the PLO. that Yasser Arafat, 
its leader, is prepared to accept the 
relevant UN resolutions, especially 
Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. Since these resolutions pre- 
sume the legitimacy of the State of 
Israel, Arafat is thus alleged to have 
met the preconditions of the 1975 
U.S. understanding with Israel not 
to negotiate with the PLO until it 
recognized Israel. 

As another means to get around 
Israel's refusal to deal with the PLO. 
the king has proposed - and Israel 
and the U.S. seem to have accepted 
- the creation of a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation whose 
Palestinian component would be 
composed of individuals not tech- 
nically members of the PLO but 
necessarily acceptable to it. This 
delegation would have at least one 
preliminary meeting with high U.S. 
officials, in all likelihood with Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Richard W. 
Murphy. All this is supposed to 
culminate in direct talks between the 
Jordanian-Paiestinian delegation 
and Israel on the future of the West 
Bank. The end of the process -fore- 
sees a Palestinian political unit on 
the West Bank loosely confederated 
with Jordan. 

However, the key test of this 
minuet is not so much how to start 
negotiations as to define their objec- 
tive. So far the chief actors have 


obscured their conflicting purposes 
by a fog of imprecisions. King Hus- 
sein, the most clearsighted of the 
. principals, rightly perceives that he 
needs Palestinian support for the 
concessions without which Israel will 
not give up even part of the West 
Bank. But, as the target of several 
assassination attempts by the PLO. 
he knows that beyond the issue of 


By HENRY A. KISSINGER 

The American Administration is on the West Bank even — perhaps - 
divided between a top leadership especially r after an election . 
eager to limit America's role.to the ■' 

promotion of direct negotiations and . IF 'THERE ARE fo be significant 
a bureaucracy determined to nudge changes ifltbese positions, they must 
these negotiations in the direction of b- extracted by a maior:engagement 
its standard solution: the 1967 bor- - and,, let us be frank .'pressure - by 
ders with minor modifications; a the U.S. on one or probably, both 
Palestinian entity, which, however.it rides. It has ever been thus - even in 
starts, must wind up with sovereign the negotiations between. Egypt and 

Israel. And-Egypt. as the largest and 
geographically most remote Arab 
country dealing with a territory to 


the role of the PLO in negotiations attributes for the PLO; and some 


looms the issue of the role of the 
PLO on the West Bank. He must 


sort of neutral status for theOld City 
of Jerusalem. 


avoid another (U.S.) failure in the 
Middle East. . .The time is not ripe’ 


aim for effective control of those 
portions of die West Bank he recov- 
ers: in other words, he must at some 
point seek to subdue the PLO. 

As for the PLO, its objective is 
exactly the opposite. Once it is intro- 
duced into the negotiations, howev- 
er convoluted the procedure, its goal 
must be ultimate sovereignty over at 
least the West Bank. Until now, the 
PLO has been reluctant to accept 
even this limited objective, because 
in its view the state of Israel, whatev- 
er its eastern borders, is located on 
the territory that at one time was 
home for most of the PLO's mem- 
bers or at least of their ancestors. 

PLO LEADERS may be willing to 
muffle their ultimate objective of full 
sovereignty until the goal of Amer- 
ican recognition has been harvested. 
But if they seriously pursue recon- 
ciliation with Israel, and a secondary 
role within Jordan, they may find 
themselves without followers. * 

The divided Israeli government, 
obsessed with politics, beset with 
domestic unrest and an unpre- 
cedented economic mess, would 
above all like the issue of negotia- 
tions to go away. Since that will not 
happen, it hides behind procedure so 
as to defer substance until after a 
new election or a change of govern- 
ment. 


Given this plethora of views, 
deadlock is virtually guaranteed by 
the very expedient that is supposed 
to unlock the peace process; the 
Jordanian-Paiestinian delegation 
composed of Palestinians acceptable 
to the PLO but not members of It. 
Whom and what precisely would 
such a group represent? Why should 
it meet first -and separately with a 
senior American official? How cchild 
its members be acceptable to both 
Israel and the PLO? 

The projected peace process in 
feet bids fair to produce a threefold 
split among the Palestinians: those 
who take their lead from Syria and 
refuse to recognize Israel; those who 
recognize Israel primarily in order to ’ 
be accepted by the U.S. but who will; 
resume the struggle at the earliest 
opportunity: and a minority sincere- 
ly interested in accommodation - 
whatever sincerity means on the 
shifting sands of Middle East alle- 
giances. 

Direct negotiations between the 
parties cannot possibly reconcile 
these differences, for the known 
positions are at bottom irreconcil- 
able. Jordan requires the 1967 fron- 
tiers with minor modifications and a 
sovereign position in Jerusalem. I 
know of no Israeli government that 
would consider such terms or PLO 
rule over whatever is to be given up 


which Israel had little historical and 
emotional attachment, was in a 
much stronger position to be flexible 
than is little Jordan adjoining better 
armed and hostile neighbours and 
contesting a land to which Israelis 
attach biblical significance. 

The absolute maximum attainable 
- even with all-out . American en- 
gagement- would be something akin 
to the plan put forward by the late 
Israeli foreign minister Yigal 
Allon. It would retain key strategic 
West Bank areas for Israel, return 
populated areas to Arab control and 
perhaps create a kind of Vatican 
status for some Arab and Christian 
holy places in an undivided Jeru- 
salem. (The last point was not part of 
the Ailon Plan.) 

The projected peace process can 
succeed only if the U.S. is prepared 
to use all its influence to press both 
sides. If the'U.S. is not fully commit- 
ted to such a role, the negotiations 
will fail: Hussein. like Lebanese 
President Jemayel, may be under- 
mined by the peace process; Amer- 
ican influence in the Middle East will 
be further weakened, and the whole 
area will have been thrown into 
turmoil. Those in the U.S. govern- 
ment - and it is my impression that 
they are the top officials- who seek 
to limit its role merely to bringing the 
parties together should ask them- 


READERS' LETTERS 


WAITING FOR GODOT 


SHAMIR AND THE AJC 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - In the article, “Local phone 
calls may be charged by the minute’* 
(July 22), your reporter states that 
Communications Minuter Amnon 
Rubinstein said that the 228.500 ap- 
plicants for phones now registered 
would receive a phone within two 
years.” 

I would like to clarify that Bezek 
regulations as established by Prof. 


Rubinstein state that any applicant 
waiting for a telephone over nine 
years, would receive it within a year, 
and one who’s waiting five years 
would receive a phone within two 
years. But our aim is to supply a 
phone to all other applicants within 
four years. A. HEFETZ, 

Deputy Spokesman, 
Ministry of Communications 
Jerusalem 


APIGINA POKE OR A CAT {NABAG 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Mosbe Barzilai is wrong 
when he states in his letter of July 16 
that the Hebrew “to buy a cat in a 
bag” is a kosher version of the En- 
glish “to buy a pig in a poke." 

This Hebrew saying is a transla- 
tion from a German expression 
which, by the way, also exists in 
Dutch. 

YITZHAK PI MENTAL 
Kibbutz Sde Nehemia. 


Sir, - I enjoyed reader Moshe 
Barzilai's letter, “This little pig- 
gy...” However, the Hebrew ex- 
pression, “to buy a cat in a bag” is a 
translation from a French saying. 
Givatavim. RENA KRAS NO 


Sir, - A little folklore for Moshe 
Barrilai. 

In the Europe where legends and 
figures of speech were hom. a bump- 
kin in the murketplu^v 
himself approached by a trader 
offering a bag (that is, a poke) con- 
taining a squealing animal said to be 
a little pig. If be fell for the offer of a 
pig in a poke, the bumpkin would 
find he had in fact bought an 
alleycat. Occasionally the trick 
worked. Other times, the animal 
escaped prematurely: someone let 
the cat out of the bag. In the latter 
case, it was the unscupulous trader 
and not the customer who was left in 
a position of helpless embarrassment 
- that is, left holding the bag. 
Herzliya. MARK LEVINSON 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Your article of July 23, "Is 
Shamir boycotting AJC?”. not only 
distorts, but does a disservice, to 
both Vice Premier Shamir and the 
American Jewish Congress. 

The facts are as follows: Six 
months ago, the Israel representa- 
tives of various major American 
Jewish organizations (AJC, ADL, 
CJF. JWB, Reform, Conservative, 
etc.) met with Vice Premier Shamir 
on the day of the Knesset vote on 
“Who is a Jew.” At that time, Mr. 
Shamir suggested the need for 
ongoing dialogue with Likud leaders 
and MKs to explain the negative 
impact of this proposed legislation 
•r ’■ -.rael-Diaspora reUtto;i*. Mi. 
Harry Hurwitz, the Vice Premier's 
adviser on Diaspora affaire, agreed 
to arrange such a meeting with Likud 
MK’s. Unfortunately, such a meet- 
ing has never taken place. 

When I questioned Mr. Hurwitz 
recently, he responded that Likud 
MKs were not interested in such a 
meeting in the shadow of the “Con- 
servative boycott.” I subsequently 
spoke with your reporter about our 
reaction to his story of July 18 that 20 
MKs are sponsoring the change in 
the Law of Return once again- I 
indicated to him that a secondary or 
counter-boycott by Ukud MKs of 
American Jewish organization rep- 
resentatives has prevented dialogue, 
education, and explanation of 
American Jewish views on and in- 
terests in this painful issue. 
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The issue was never between Sha- 
mir and the AJC Indeed, the above- 
mentioned conversation .with Harry 
Hurwitz took place as the AJC lead- 
ership was waiting at the Foreign 
Ministry for a scheduled meeting 
with the Vice Premier. 

In short, the answer to your head- 
line — “Is Shamir boycotting AJC?” 
-is no! 

DAVID CLAYMAN, 
Israel Director, 
American Jewish Congress 
Jerusalem. 


THE MACCABIAH 
ON TV 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -The Israel Broadcasting Au- 
thority televised the Los Angeles 
Olympic Games all night, every 
night for the duration of tire games. 

The Maccabiab Games, our 
“Olympics,” occur every four years, 
and as attested by the opening cere- 
mony, it is no small event Didn't 
our TV fee entitle us to a more 
complete coverage of these games? 

SHMUEL BEN ZV1 

Jerusalem. 
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selves .whether starfiag.afr ttnce afelf 

and' difficult process is worth sifc& 

risks.' " 

Negotiations; moreover,; never 
; occurma[foUtical Yaie«nim 
ly fo the Middle East. Historically, 

■ progress in Middle East negotiations 
has emerged frond three fectors; an 
Israel powerful, enough to stand 
against any combination- of Arab 
states; some evidence that rttfical. 
Arab rhetoric and Soviet support are' 
impotent: and finally i purposeful 
American policy that enables mod- 
erate Arab states to justify cooper* 
tion with America as indispensable 
to achieving at least some Arab 
objectives. ' . . ■ ■ 

None of these conditions exists 
today. Israel is more divided than at 
any period in its history. Its uiulater-; 
a 1 withdrawal from Lebanon, its ref 
lease of L150 convicted terrorists in 
exchange for only three prisoners of 
war, its panicky ambivalence during 
the Beirut Image. crisis, must have 
strengthened the hand of those 
radical Arabs who argue that in the 
end Israel will yield to pain if persis- 
tently administered. 

AS FOR America, one need only 
compare the original Reagan Plan of 
1982 with the final results in both 
Lebanon and the West Bank to see 
the decline of its influence. Through- 
out 1983 the U.S. strove to expel 
Syria from Lebanon and to unify that 
country under Christian dominance. 
Less than two years later the U.S. 
required the assistance of Syria to 
extract 40 hijacked American hos- 
tages held by one of the many Mos- 
lem factions in a known location in 
Beirut. The decision-makers in the 
area judge America by its actions, 
not its assertions; they note the fai- 
lure to retaliate for the murder of 240 
Marines and the hijacking of 40 
innocent hostages. It would be self- 
• delusion to deny the growing percep- 
tion that America may lack the 
means or the will to achieve its 
designs. 

The confluence of these factors 
has defined Syria's growing role in 
the Middle East. The U.S. should 
have learned that excluding the 
tough, ruthless Syrians guarantees a 
major confrontation, which will be 
conducted by Damascus with char- 
acteristic guile and persistence. Be- 
fore the launching of a new set of 
negotiations, an exploration of Sy- 
rian views would seem essential. 
And. if these views are rejected, the 
U.S; must be willing to devote the 
energy and resources to prevail in 
the resulting showdown. If the U.S. 
is not to demoralize its allies and 
undermine irretrievably the position 
of its Arab friends, it must clearly 
define its objectives before it com- 
mits itself. 

" Even then, the price of success will 
be tension with Israel, confrontation 
with Syria and constant uneasiness in 
Jordan. If the U.S. is not willing to 
pay that price, it would be reckless to 
launch a process on the baas of 
platitudes about “creating momen- 
tum” and “beginning exploration” 
put forward by a bureaucracy inge- 
niousin devising formulae but rarely 
willing to face their consequences. 

There is no self-evident need for 
throwing the dice. But there is an 
overwhelming need to avoid another* 
failure in the Middle East. The key., 
test of any foreign policy is to assent * 
ble the means appropriate to its 
ends. The time is not ripe for an 
all-out diplomatic effort staking 
American credibility in the Middle 
East. Talleyrand’s adage is particu- 
larly apt: “Above all, not too much 
zeal." 

iC) 1985, Los Angeles Tunes Syndi- 
cate.' 
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